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Transmitter of Motion, 





‘HE account which was 
given tothe Mechanical 
Section of the British 
Association of the 
working of a tram-car 
by compressed air at 
Nantes attracted s0 
much attention, that 
K *, it may be well to give 
7 Na a caution as to an 

A, important condition of 
hes the use of compressed 
| air as a motor power, 
| which does not appear 
PT 4 to have engaged the 
, consideration of the 
section. Of course it 
is known to all who 
touch the subject that 
it is incorrect to speak 
ef compressed air as a motor power in the 
trne sense of the term. It is, more cor- 
rectly, a transmitter of power. To condense 
a certain volume of air, as in the present 
case, toa density of thirty atmospheres beyond 
the ordinary pressure,—that is to say, to a 
resistance of 450 lb. per square inch,—a force 
of that amount, plus friction and loss in delivery, 
must first be exerted. It is quite possible that 
circumstances may render this a desirable mode 
of, so to speak, bottling up foree. But the 
worst of it is that, in the process, the force 
escapes from the bottle. It is not possible so 
¢o imprison and to condense a given volume of 
air as to allow of its yielding the same 
amount of force by its expansion that was 
exerted in its condensation. We speak not 
from scientific data alone, but from dis- 
cussion of the practical experience gained by 
two of the first men in the profession of the 
civil engineer who, now some thirty-six years 
4g0, spent much time, and unfortunately lost 
much money, in acquiring a dear-bought expe- 
rience. These men were Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel and Eugine Flachat. The thief that 
ran away with the power was one who was un- 
Suspected, but as to whose action, when once 
detected, no manner of doubt is possible. The 
name of the mischief-maker is Conduction. The 
reason why so many volumes of condensed air 
will not, as an elastic spring, give out the force 
exerted in compressing them is, that during 
compression, and to some extent after it, heat 
scapes from the compressed air. It escapes in 
4 ratio proportionate te the amount of com- 
Pression; that is to say, the more convenient 
and portable the form of the receiver or accu- 
mulator into which the charge is put, the higher 
the pressure obtained, the greater in proportion 
18 the loss of heat in the process. The less will 
be the expansion, and the greater the capacity 











fact lies at the very foundation of the ventila- 
tion of such works as the St. Gothard Tunnel 
by the use of perforators driven by compressed 
air. In the case of the South Devon Railway, 
after the line had been laid out with gradients 
suitable for stationary power, and powerful 
pumping machinery had been érected for the 
exhaustion of air from the pneumatic tubes, it 
was found necessary to abandon the scheme. 
The ports of the air-pumps became almost red 
hot, and the éscape of caloric, not only in the 
pumps, but along the whole line of the pneu- 
matic tube, was so great as to put a stop toa 
very elegant mode of traction, which had the 
great advantage of doing away with the weight 
of the locomotive. 

The loss in a condenser such as that fit for a 
tramway or other locomotive engine is, of 
course, not so rapid as that in a long line of 
But the experience gained in the one 
case may be applied, mufatis mutandis, in the 
other. It is within the means of science to say 
how much heat,—that is to say, how much 
motive power,—may be lost in the process of 
filling a condenser of a given volume, at thirty 
atmospheres, or any other stated pressure, and 
how much will be the sabsequent loss, by con- 
duction, per hour. Before recommending the 
introduction of this convenient and elegant 
mode of transmitting power, the engineer is 
bound to calculate the cost,—the cost per unit 
of its own force,—of the loss by condensation. 

The product of the pressure and the volume 
of atmospheric air, or of any gas, is pro- 
portionate to the absolute temperature. Thus, 
when the temperature is uniform, the product 
of the pressure and the volume of a given 
weight of gas is also uniform. If gas can be 
so compressed or expanded within a cylinder of 
non-conducting materials, the curve of expan- 
sion is called anjadiabatic curve, and the general 
expression for the values is thus given :— 

VP =5310T 
V being the volume of the gas, P the pressure 
in ponads per square foot, and T the absolute 
temperature of {the gas, that is to say, the 
temperature in Fahrenheit degrees, plus 461”. 
This subject has been worked out with great, 
but, as it appears to us, very useless, accuracy. 
So utterly impossible is it for an adiabatic state, 
or a condition in which loss of heat by conduc- 
tion is prevented, to exist in nature, that it 
seems something like laborious trifling to calcu- 
late by formule and equations what are the 
different phases of an impossible process. 
Where pressure is constant, the fraction of 
expansion for every degree of Fahrenheit by 
which temperature is raised is 4}; In the 
same way the abstraction of 1” Fahrenheit 
from the temperature, reduces the vclume 
(under unchanged pressure) by airs ; 
+ volume is constant, pressure is raised 
or lowered at the same rate, viz., by the 4},th 
part for every degree of Fahrenheit raised or 
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two elements with which to deal of the quan- 
tity, that is to say, the weight, of the air forced 
into the condensers, and of the resisting power 
of heat lost or overcome in the process. Now, 
if we take the rule “ to find the pressure of one 
pound of air, of a given temperature and 
volume,” from the admirable “ Manual of Rules, 
Tables, and Data for Mechanical Engineers,” 
by Mr. D. K. Clark (a book that no student 
should be without), we find it to be, Divide the 
absolute temperature by the volume, and by 
2°7074, the quotient is the pressure in pounds 
per square inch. But suppose we force 30 lb. 
of air into the space occupied by 1 lb. of 
atmospheric air under ordinary pressure, how 
much heat will escape in the process? We 
know of no reply to the question; and, in the 
absence of one, of what use is it to work out an 
equation in which temperature is an essential 
element? Supposing the thermometric heat of 
the atmosphere to be 62°, the absolute heat is 
533°. But in the forcing into the same space 
of thirty times the volume of air, the tempera- 
ture will be raised in the same proportion,— 
minus the escape of heat in the process. Each 
atmosphere of increased pressure is equivalent 
to an increase of 461°. Is it conceivable for a 
moment that thirty times 461°, that is to say, 
13,830° Fahrenheit, has been attained? No 
material could resist such fierce heat. And the 
higher the temperature attained, the more 
rapid would be the loss of heat by conduction, 
radiation, or in whatever mode it would most 
readily escape to restore the equilibrium of 
nature. A pound of air, at the absolute tem- 
perature of 0°, that is to say, at — 461° Fahren- 
heit, has, according to the formula, no elastic 
force. If so, 30 lb. at the same zero would 
have none. The expansive force of the 30 Ib. 
is thus entirely due to the amount of heat 
contained within its volume; and from the 
commencement of the compression to the 
period at which equilibrium was established, 
there will be a constant flight and escape of 
heat, that is to say, of imprisoned energy, from 
the condensed air. Of course it is not to be 
supposed that a pressure of thirty atmcspheres 
involves the condensation of thirty volumes, 
or, rather, weights, of air. But it is just 
because the resistance to compression depends, 
in part, on the weight of air, and, in part, on 
its temperature, that we regard the rules that 
are based on the adiabatic theory to be of so 
little practical use. Thereare no meaus known 
to us of either preventing or gauging the loss of 
caloric under compression. 

Ingenuity of all kinds may be and has been 
directed to eluding the prime physical difficulty. 
It hag been sought to heat the air as it ex- 
pands. But this, though probably about the 
most economic and productive application of 











heat possible in the present state of science, is 
still the addition of power, and of cost. If the 


| Principle of Ericsson’s caloric engine could be 
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' 
thoroughly applied,—if the heat escaping under | 


compression could be stored up within the appa- 
ratus, and restored to the cool expanding air,— 
the loss might be obviated; but when we are 
speaking of high-pressure, which means high 
temperature, it is obvious that it is idle to talk 
of any such compensation. 

It is somewhat remarkable that considera- 
tions of so elementary a nature were not 
brought forward in so congenial an atmosphere 
as that of the Mechanical Section of the British 
Association, where marvels and mountains were 
announced as to the use of compressed air as a 
motor power. Compressed air is not,—cannot 
be,—a motor power. And as an accumulator or 
transmitter of motive power, it is, we think, 
theoretically about the worst and most costly 
medium that can be desired. We bear all tes- 
timony to the extreme ingenuity that has been 
devoted to the study. We can recall instances 
where pressure and power are low, in which 
elegant and, no doubt, useful results have been 
obtained by the transmitter ; as, for example, in 
the working of the gold weighing-machines in 
the Bank of England many years ago, one of 
the most delicate and magical of operations ; 
but we are very much disposed to fear that the 
language applied by the Manchester Guardian 
to the discussions of the Economic Section of the 
British Association are not without some justice 
if applied to other discussions than that on 
Mr. Watherston’s proposal to triple the national 
debt. “The section has in recent years lost 
caste by indulging in merely wordy discussions 
on merely wordy papers.” 








DRAINAGE IN FRANKFORT. 


CiRcUMSTANCEs led the writer of this paper to 
pass some months at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
during the summers of 1881-82. He was much 
struck by the cleanly appearance of the town, 
as wellas by the entire absence of all odours 
both inside and outside the houses. This led 
him to investigate the sanitary system of 
Frankfort, and as it simply acts perfectly, both 
as regards the healthiness of the population and 
the rapid removal of the drainage, he has 
thought well to publish an account of it. In 
some respects it differs from the system preva- 
lent in England, reference to which will be 
made later on. The whole of the drainage 
works were carried out under the direction of 
the eminent firm of engineers Messrs. Lindley, 
from whose report much of the information now 
published is obtained. 

In the year 1863 a commission was appointed 
by the municipality of Frankfort to decide upon 
a system of drainage suitable for the town. 
The commission, after a thorough investigation, 
decided upon a system of sewerage of which 
flushing was to be the leading feature. The 
town and suburbs were divided eff by inter- 
cepting sewers into bands of land, and the 
course of these sewers was parallel to that of 
the river Maine from east to west. Following 
the contour of the land, two networks of drain- 
age, independent one of the other, were under- 
taken, and called “the upper” and “ the lower” 
system. 

The upper network, as regards outlet, is inde- 
pendent of the water level of the river; for in 
time of floods it can be shut off from the lower 
network, and disposes of its drainage as will 
hereafter be stated. The lower network, on the 
contrary, is affected by the Maine, rendering it 
pare in floods to lower artificially the water 
evel. 

The drains are so constructed as to carry off 
at once all house-water and water-closet dis- 
charges, as also the rain-water and land drain- 
age water. At the same time, they are so 
arranged as to prevent sand, gravel, or any- 
thing of mineral origin getting into the sewers. 

The construction of and slope given to the 
sewers are such that there is no possibility of 
any lodgment occurring under ordinary circum- 
stances; but in order to be secure, sluice-gates 
have been placed at certain distances enabling 
the drains to be flushed by their own water 
to desirable. In addition, a reservoir 
1a8 been made speci 
flushing. pecially for the purpose of 

The street sewers are constructed below the 
ground-floor of the cellars, with the view of 
draining the soil, as well as of removing the 
refuse water from every part of the houses. 
Although the rapid and continuous removal of 
the sewerage before decomposition has taken 
place prevents the formation of sewer gas, care 





has been taken to prevent the entry of any bad 
odours into the houses, and a perfect system of 
ventilation by inlets and outlets has been carried 
out for the whole network. All house-owners 
desiring to make use ef the system are obliged 
to have all the arrangements made under the 
direction of the administration. 

With regard to the execution of the work, a 
commencement was made in 1867, and as 
quickly as funds permitted it was carried on. 
In 1876, about sixty miles of sewers of various 
dimensions had been completed. The greatest 
care was taken as regards materials,—the 
municipality supplied cement, bricks, the in- 
verts, &c., to the contractors, in order to insure 
the best quality in everything. The cement 
was constantly tested during the progress of the 
work to the extent of 25,000 trials, and arti- 
sans employed by the municipality mixed the 
mortar. Only the actual labour was entrusted 
to the contractors. The constant overlooking 
of the work caused it to be completed in a 
manner so efficient that left nothing to be 
desired. The drains and sewers were con- 
structed with glazed pipes, or built in an oval 
form with bricks, and, for the most part, with 
inverts glazed,—the sides being built in mason 
work, with Portland cement. Care was taken 
to make these sides perfectly smooth, without 
covering them with cement. The principal 
sewer has a height of 6 ft. 6 in., and a width of 
5 ft.. and the secondary sewers vary between 
6 ft. by 4 ft. and 3 ft. by 2 ft. For the small 
streets with good slope pipes of 12 in. and 15 in. 
diameter have answered admirably. Fifty per 
cent. of the work has been done in sewers of 
3 ft. by 2 ft., and seventeen per cent. has been 
done with pipes. The slope varies according to 
situation and circumstances, but where the 
slope is greatest, glazed pipes have been used, 
while the sewers with the lesser slopes have 
been made so that people may pass through 
them. The depth of the public sewers below 
the level of the streets varies from 10 ft. to 
33 ft. In the streets of the ancient city of 
Frankfort the depths have been found down to 
22 ft. In general it has been sought to make 
it from 13 ft. to 20 ft., and the average is about 
16 ft. to 17 ft. This great depth was necessary 
to ensure the drainage of the subsoil and all the 
cellars, and in consequence most of the public 
sewers are below the water level or in im- 
permeable clay. This prevents most thoroughly 
the escape of drainage water, and any infection 
of the subsoil. All junctions of house drains 
and secondary sewers with the main sewers, 
are made at an acute angle with the flow, so 
that there is no possibility of any deposit or 
lodgment. 

The rain-water gratings are placed at the 
sides of the streets at 36 yards apart from one 
another, and all unpleasant odours are prevented 
by hydraulic traps. Catch-pits are made with 
20 in. glazed pipes placed vertically to a depth 
of 7 ft., furnished with a movable bucket with 
handle. The sand and small stones, &., carried 
down by the rains are received into this bucket, 
which is, from time to time, raised, emptied, 
and replaced. These deposits of mineral 
matters are never offensive, as all putrefying 
matter is carried off in solution into the main 
sewer. 

For flushing purposes, 320 flood-gates and 
200 slides have been provided. In addition 
forty cast-iron slides, which are ordinarily used 
to separate the upper from the lower network 
of sewers, can be used for the same purpose. 
To carry out this system of flushing, as well as 
to facilitate the inspection of the public sewers, 
700 side entries have been made at distances 
of 180 métres apart, opening from the foot 
pavement. 

In order to carry out perfectly the flushing 
system, collecting galleries have been made at 
the highest point of the system of sewers, 
which hold about 2,500 cubic yards of water. 
This water comes from the land drainage and 
some surface water, and is used, when it is 
thought advisable, to flush very completely. 

Under ordinary circumstances, all the 
sewerage is made to empty by the main sewer 
into the river Maine at a distance of nearly two 
miles from the ancient bridge, and far beyond 
any habitations belonging to the town. The 
pipe, 4 ft.in diameter, is carried out in the 
middle of the current, some 50 yards from the 
shore. This outlet, being situated in the bed 
of the river, and in the line of the quickest 
flow, has the effect of causing the sewage to 
be carried off so rapidly as to give no grounds 
for fear of any deleterious influence to the 























health of the neighbourhood. In addition, ¢,° 
refuse matters are so dissolved in the water a® 
to show no trace of their existence. It is how” 
ever, intended to carry the main sewer about mM 
mile lower down the river, and by means of 
settling tanks to remove all matter deposited 
before the water is allowed to enter the river 
This deposit will be used for manuring 
purposes. 

The main sewer is constructed so as to take a 
certain quantity of rain surface-water in add). 
tion to the sewage, but in times of very heavy 
rains there are means by which a large quantity 
of the rain-water can be diverted and gent 
direct into the river Maine at once. These rain. 
water conduits pass by means of syphons under 
the intercepting sewers running parallel to the 
river. It is also easy, in time of floods, to 
lower the water level in the lower network by 
using a natural channel or depression in the 
land running parallel to the river Maine for the 
surface-water, and so causing it to discharge 
itself near the village of Nied at a point where 
the water level is 10 ft. lower than at the ancient 
bridge in the town. 

As regards ventilation, the system employed 
at Frankfort is a combination of outlets and in- 
lets. Wherever an escape of air from the 
sewers would be hurtful or disagreeable, it is 
prevented by traps used, as before mentioned, 
in the receptacles for surface-water by the 
foot pavements. But wherever an outlet can 
be had allowing a free escape of air, it is used. 
Thus, all down pipes of rain-water gutters, 
when not below or very near windows, are 
pressed into the service, whether they belong to 
the town or its inhabitants. The water-closet 
pipes are carried up through the roof, and are 
open at the top, so that each house in the town, 
by meansof these pipes, and the down rain-pipes, 
contributes to the ventilation of the public 
sewers. In addition, at two of the highest 
points of the drainage system, and away from 
dwelling-houses, two large towers, one having 
the appearance of a huge chimney, over 100 ft. 
high, have been erected, and through which the 
sewer air is constantly escaping. Advantage 
has also been taken of factory chimneys as 
ventilators. So much for the outlets. It now 
remains to describe the inlets. These are 
placed in the middle of the roads and streets, 
and consist of 9-in. pipes on end with a grating. 
If needful, disinfecting agents can be placed 
in these pipes, but a constant inspection proved 
that, owing to the system of outlets above 
described being so complete, they acted entirely 
as inlets, and in no case was air found to be 
issuing from them, or any unpleasant odour 
discovered. 

The principle that has been the mainstay of 
the entire project is that every householder 
wishing to take advantage of the drainage 
system is compelled to have the connexion 
carried out under the direction of the town 
engineer, who will see that all the sinks, closets, 
&c., are of the proper kind. Not only is this 
obligatory, but the engineer's authority over 
all private drains joining the sewers 18 45 Com: 
plete as it is over all public works. He supplies 
certain standing rules, accompanied by explana- 
tory plans and models, showing the necessary 
conditions of this sanitary work. The advan- 
tages that have been realised in comfort and 
health by the inhabitants of Frankfort are due 
to the conscientious observance of this prin: 
ciple. 

The inhabitants are not bound to connect 
their drainage with the sewer system, but their 
recognition of its advantages has been such that 
the administration has been fully employed 2 
making the connexions with private houses ever 
since the work commenced. Thus, in 1875, 
884 houses, representing 2,958 families 
3,977 water-closets; in 1876, 687 houses, com 
taining 2,012 establishments, and 2,517 water- 
closets had been connected with the sewers; 
while, at the end of May, 1877, Frankfort 
contained 3,547 houses, representing 10,333 
establishments and 14,349 water-closets that 
had been joined to the new drainage system. 
A large proportion of the houses is let 
flats, and, therefore, each, including ee 
families, accounts for the numbers of establish- 
ments and closets stated. on 

Up to the end of 1876 nearly 100,000 y 
of sewers had been completed, and the su™ 
expended amounted to nearly 300,001. sterling. 

The results obtained by this sewer go 
tion have been highly satisfactory. First. 


il 
complete drainage of the cellars and eubenr 
bes bean attained, and the water so obtained 
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n applied to the cleansing of the sewers. 
rsa The cleansing of the public sewers 
is effected solely by flushing, the work of which 
is performed by @ foreman and four labourers. 
The greater part of the sewers cleanse them- 
selves by their ordinary flow, while the re- 
mainder are flushed from time to time, so as to 
remove all deposits, mineral or otherwise. 
Thirdly. The ventilation has succeeded per- 
fectly, so that the outer air has free circulation 
throughout the sewers; consequently, the 
cewer air has been so free from noxious odour 
that there has been no occasion to have recourse 
to the disinfectants originally contemplated. 

The amount of liquid discharged by the net- 
work on the right bank of the river Maine 
amounts to 470 cubic yards per hour, while the 
amount of water running under the bridge is 
650,000 cubic yards per hour. Although the 
quantity of sewage entering the river is small 
in proportion to the volume of water in it, the 
question of its different disposal must be enter- 
tained ere long. 

Such is the history of the Frankfort drainage, 
and as its working clearly proves that it is most 
efficient, so does the reduction of the death-rate 
to little over 18 per 1,000 prove the town to 
be one of the healthiest in Europe. It should 
also be noted that, owing to its charities, 
an unusual number of aged and sick people are 
drawn to the town. The fact that a portion of 
the town is built upon what was formerly the 
bed of a lake is additional evidence of the 
efficacy of the drainage. As the system followed 
is not the same as that most prevalent in other 
countries, it will be well to notice in what the 
difference lies. (1.) As before said, the power 
of the engineer over the house connexions and 
the apparatus of closets and sinks is absolute, 
and (2) the system of ventilation. To carry 
this out efficiently, it has been found necessary 
to forbid any house-drain being trapped from 
the sewer or disconnected. Every sink and 
closet drain has its own special trap, which has 
been found sufficient, always remembering that 
the pipe is carried through the roof and has the 
top open. Thus the sewer air, having a ready 
outlet, makes no effort to force the traps to find 
away of escape. The effect is that the open 
gratings in the centre of the roadway, instead 
of sending up noxious odours, as is the case in 
some of England’s health-resorts, act as air- 
inlets only, and are quite free from smell. The 
sewer air, being warm, will readily rise to the 
highest point if encouraged. An inspection of 
the sewers at the lowest, a central, and the 
highest points, which necessitated a considerable 
time being spent inside them, showed that there 
was no smell of putrefaction whatever. Any 
person in ordinary health might pass hours in 
the sewers of Frankfort without any un- 
pleasant effects. The rapid rush of the water, 
the absence of all deposit owing to the branch 
sewers and house drains joining at an acute 
instead of a right angle, and the perfect venti- 
lation before described, all contribute to this 
satisfactory result. Nothing could be more 
complete as regards the removal of the drainage. 

One cannot say so much as regards its disposal, 
although the enormous flow of water in the river 
Maine makes 500 cubic yards of drainage-water 
per hour a mere bagatelle. It is, however, matter 
in a wrong place, and must be dealt with. This is 
intended to be done by means of settling-tanks, 
the water eventually finding its way into the 
river. It would be well if this even could be 
avoided ; but in a country where it rains on 120 
days in the year it is difficult todo so. It has 
been found necessary in England to separate 
the surface from the drainage-water, in order 
to prevent farms under sewage irrigation be- 
coming swamps. On the other hand, an occa- 
sional flushing with extraneous water is an 
important aid to the efficient working of the 
sewers ; but to all who are interested in sanitary 
works no better advice can be given than to do 
what many have already done, viz., visit 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 





ee Lowder Memorial.—On the 9th inst. 
the foundation-stone of a memorial to the life 
and work of the late Rev. Charles F. Lowder, 
re vicar of St. Peter’s, London Docks, was 
a in the presence of a large number of 
riends, by Earl Nelson. The site of the memo- 
rial is immediately in front of the church. on a 
piece of ground in Old Gravel-lane. On this 


Spot it is intended to erect a substantial cl 
house, for the u issi oe oe 
Sout se of the mission clergy of the 


Mr. Bowes A. Paice is the architect. 








SOMETHING OF CAIRO. 


WuHewn, a few hours after the reception of the 
first news of our recent victory at Tel-el-Kebir, 
it was learned that Cairo had been quietly occu- 
pied by English troops and its old forts manned 
with our red-coats, it is no exaggeration to say 
that a feeling of relief was experienced by all 
who had watched with any interest the Egyp- 
tian campaign. A beautiful and famous city 
was saved from sharing the fate of Alexandria, a 
fate which had more than once been dreaded as 
likely to befal Cairo. Ever since the commence- 
ment of the troubles which have carried our 
troops into the heart of Egypt, the constant 
fear has been expressed that the hazards of war 
might at any moment lead to the destruction of 
Cairo. These fears were felt not alone because 
Cairo is the capital of Egypt, or because it is 
in importance, after Constantinople, the second 
city in the Ottoman Empire. Its antiquity, 
the beauty of its monuments, its peculiar 
artistic interest, which have so often excited the 
descriptive powers of travellers, — English, 
American, and foreign,—have long rendered 
Cairo familiar to the West as the ideal of an 
Oriental city such as the “Arabian Nights” 
has described, and the theatre and a few 
=" have successfully brought to the general 
mind. 

Apart from any contemporary interest that 
may be attached to Cairo at this moment, Cairo, 
as the pure creation of the Arab conquerors who, 
now twelve hundred years ago, seized Egypt, 
holds a place in artistic history such as has 
long surrounded it, in the eyes of the refined, 
with a peculiar halo of romance. Till within 
recent years this romance has been, as it still is 
to a great extent, fostered by the large share of 
mystery which enwraps all things Oriental. 
Travellers’ tales have been accepted for want of 
definite information, and our acquaintance with 
the Arabs has been made far more through the 
doings and creations of their kinsmen, the con- 
querors of Southern Spain, than through the 
original stock who people the Egypt of to-day. 

The architectural interest of Cairo has long 
been known,—since, that is, the commencement 
of this century ; but the research in a field of 
the utmost promise has been narrow. From 
an artistic point of view, we may look with 
some satisfaction on the recent result of our 
armed invasion of Egypt, if it is to make us 
more familiar with the art of the Arabs, the 
relations of which with our Gothic art is a 
study of the utmost interest. We shall 
now, it is to be hoped, become more familiar 
with Cairo and its architecture, and learn that 
our admiration for Arab art, as shown in the 
Alhambra, has led us to overlook its purer and 
earlier creations in Cairo, where almost the 
whole development of Saracenic art can be 
studied. 

How much has yet to be learned of this chap- 
ter of artistic history may be judged from the 
very short account which is devoted to the art 
of the Arabs in Mr. Fergusson’s “ History of 
Architecture,” and even in this short account 
there exist statements which more recent re- 
search is able to correct. 

In some previous papers on the subject,* we 
have endeavoured to lay before our readers a 
slight sketch of the nature and origin of the art 
of the Arabs, an acquaintance with which will 
be found indispensable to the full understanding 
of the rise and formation of our own Medieval 
art. It may unquestionably be accepted that 
the great movement of the Crusades contributed 
not a little to arouse the West from the torpor 
which had come over it after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, by bringing us Northerners into 
contact with a refined and brilliant civilisation. 
That civilisation we have seen developed en- 
tirely under the influences of surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The Semitic races were anti- 
artistic ; they conquered country after country 
each in possession of an art and artists the 
creation of long generations of tradition; of 
these the Arabs immediately availed them- 
selves; they adopted at first, as we have seen, 
the old art, gradually grafting on to it the 
features of the new style, which was eventually 
to possess so marked a character of its own, and 
into which the Persian influence was to infuse 
that peculiar elegance and decorative grace 
which mark so indefinably all Saracenic art. 

In Cairo and its monuments the development 
of this art can be traced from its earliest mani- 
festations through its most brilliant period down 





* See ante, pp. 202, 231, 297, and 326, 


to the present day. With the aid of Fergusson 
and a guide as competent as M. Prisse d’ A vennes, 
—whose superb and recently-published work on 
Cairo, “L'Art arabe, d’aprés les Monuments du 
Kaire” (Paris. 1875-77. Folio), may be looked 
upon as one of the most sumptuous artistic pro- 
ductions of the present! day,—we shall pass in 
review some of the artistic features of a city 
concerning which we may expect for some time 
yet to hear a great deal. 

The Arab historians have exhausted their 
descriptive powers in the story of the founda- 
tion of El Kahirah, or, as we term it in its 
Italianised form, Cairo. The city which we 
know by that name is in reality the creation 
only of the tenth century, the portion known 
as Old Cairo, or Fostat, being the town which 
tradition states was built by the first Arab 
conqueror of Egypt, Amr, on the site of the 
tent,—Fostat means tent,—he had occupied 
previously to his famous capture of Alexandria. 
From A.D. 640 till 969, when Egypt was con- 
quered by the Caliph Moez-le-Din-Illah, Fostat 
remained the capital of Egypt. In the latter 
year the conquering caliph built the existing 
city of Cairo. For two centuries the new 
capital slowly spread in size, since when, till 
within the last fifteen to twenty years, it has 
remained, to all intents and purposes, the Cairo 
of the Middle Ages. 

There stand to this day, and our troops 
passed under their old arches, as the French did 
at the beginning of this century, the gates of 
the line of fortifications erected by the great 
Saladin, the courteous rival of our own stout- 
hearted Coeur de Lion; and our red-coats have 
occupied the citadel which was built by the 
same great Sultan. Cairo possesses in reality 
seventy-one gates. Architecturally, however, 
there are only two worthy of attention, the 
Bab-el-Nasr, or gate of succour; and the Bab- 
el-Foutouh, or gate of victories. The former of 
these, a massive construction, is formed of two 
square towers, broken only by some graceful 
mouldings and sculptured heraldic scutcheons ; 
in appearance, as may be seen by any represen- 
tation, nothing could be less Arabic. The in- 
spiration of its design is clearly Christian ; it is 
only the inscriptions and the delicate balustrade 
that show to the observant eye that the work 
is Saracenic. The Bab-el-Foutouh, or gate of 
conquests, has round,or, rather,elliptical, towers ; 
heavier in construction than its companion, the 
mouldings are more numerous, and the style 
generally, in fact, is more Arabic. Of the forti- 
fications themselves a great portion remains, 
the section of the walls nearest the Tombs of the 
Caliphs being in the best preservation. There 
still exist the covered way and machicolations 
exteriorly. In connexion with the fortifications 
the citadel deserves mention; built, as we have 
above stated, by Saladin, in the twelfth century, 
it still serves as the strongest point of the city. 
With the now destroyed fortifications of Alex- 
andria, the walls of Cairo form the sole exist- 
ing specimens in Egypt of the military archi- 
tecture of the Arabs. There remain in the 
city a few private palaces which retain their 
Mediwval modes of defence in the shape of 
loopholed and machicolated walls, to show us 
how the Eastern life of those days resembled 
that of our own more turbulent North; but the 
interest of Arab architecture does not centre in 
the remains of its military strength. It is the 
religious architecture of Cairo which affords 
the chief field for study, and it cannot be said 
to be barren or unpromising. There exist in 
the Egyptian capital over 400 mosques of every 
period,* by means of which the development of 
Saracenic art may be traced almost step by 
step. 

Each dynasty of rulers, from the time of Amr 
down to the Turkish Conquest, early in the six- 
teenth century, vied in adorning Cairo with 
sumptuous buildings. With the appearance of 
the Ottomans this beautifying process stopped ; 
ruin, injury, and neglect are all, we are afraid, 
that mark their presence in the land which has 
owned so many masters. 

It is almost always in the capital of a country 
that the chief elements for the study of its 
architecture are to be found ; there, usually, the 
first efforts are made, and there it is that the 
accumulated wealth creates the finest buildings. 
In Cairo the oldest edifices are religious. The 
greater part of the mosques contain tombs, 





* In Cairo proper, 387 mosques; at Boolak, 51; and in 
old Cairo, 10; total, 448. Built often side by side,— 
th h the vanity or caprice of their founders,—and 
bristling with minarets, the a omy of the city can be 
more easily pictured than descri 
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contrary, curious to say, to the special injunc- 
tion of Mahomet, who, with a foresight which 
it is to be regretted Christian countries have 
not equalled, forbad, in one of his hadiths or 
traditional sentences, the burial of the dead in 
the mosques. 

Previously to enumerating the more important 
mosques of Cairo, it may not be out of place to 
briefly sketch the general character and arrange- 
ment of a Mahometan mosque. In the first 
place, the mosque is not a temple occupied by a 
god; it is, to use a strictly Biblical expression, 
a “house of prayer,” of contemplation, in 
which the believers meet to adore the Divinity. 
What may be termed “ worship” does not exist 
in the Mussulman religion. Mahomet, it must 
be remembered, preached to barbarous tribes 
whose forms of worship entirely concealed the 
Divinity. The rites are of the simplest: an 
annual festival, ablution and prayer five times 
during the day, with no other dogma than the 
belief in a creating and remunerating God. All 
images are suppressed, from a fear that they 
might tempt the feeble imagination, and con- 
vert the mind to culpable adoration.* 

The enclosure termed a mosque (from 
“Medjid,” place of adoration; in Arabic, 
“Djami’’) has no form determined by the 
religious law. It may be square, octagonal, or 
round, covered over, or open to the sky. We find 
at Cairo mosques of almost every possible plan. 
The oldest, it is true, affect a large square, with 
porticos; those of the later period affect a 
Latin cross, and those erected under the Turkish 
rule are often round, after the plan of Santa 
Sophia. The sole condition required by the 
law is that the principal interior wall, which is 
faced during prayer, should be turned towards 
the east, in the direction of Mekka, considered 
by the Mussulmans as the house of God and 
the centre of the universe. The mosque is 
separated into two distinct portions: one, the 
outer, which may be entered without the cere- 
mony of removing the shoes, and corresponding 
in a manner with the narthex of the early 
Christian churches; the other, the inner portion, 
a species of raised dais, ascended by several 
steps, and regarded as of the utmost sanctity. 
Recessed in the wall facing Mekka will inva- 
riably be found in every mosque the so-called 
mihrab, or kibleh, towards which the supplicant 
is turned during prayer. The first mthrab built 
was that of the mosque of Medina during the 
lifetime of the Prophet. In every mosque it is 
the portion on which the utmost splendour of 
decoration is lavished. Elsewhere in the mosque, 
but always on the eastern walls, will be found 
other smaller mihrabs. 

To the right of the mihrab is placed the 
pulpit, termed mimbar. The South Kensington 
Museum possesses an interesting specimen, 
taken from a mosque demolished in Cairo some 
years ago. This pulpit on festivals is covered 
with rich draperies, but is invariably itself 
richly decorated with carved and inlaid work. 
The mimbar dates back also to the time of the 
Prophet. In the seventh year of his mission 
he improvised, it would appear, a small pulpit 
ascended by two steps, previously to which he 
had simply leant against the trunk of a palm- 
tree while delivering to those about him his 
sacred sermons. In some mosques,—in Cairo, 
those of Teyloun and El] Azhar,—a cupola or 
baldacchino, supported by four columns, rises 
above the mihrab and the pulpit at its side. 

Opposite the mthrab, and at a certain distance, 
is the dekke, or tribune, supported by columns 
and reached by steps; in this the priest, 
previously to the sermon, delivers to the con- 
gregation the rules to be observed, together 
with a slight sketch of the discourse about to be 
given. In the mosque proper it may be observed 
that there are two kinds of maqsourah, or 
reserved enclosure,—one general, the other 
special. The magsourah is that portion of the 
mosque surrounded by a wooden railing, and 
containing the mthrab, the mimbur, and dekke, 
above referred to. In this only persons of a 
certain rank are admitted to recite their 
prayers. There formerly existed in the mosques 
& special tribune,—Tekassir,—reserved for the 
women, but these no longer exist; in Cairo the 
custom had been borrowed from the Byzantine 

* The Koran, it may be further stated, is founded on 
seven essential principles; on a belief in a single God, of 

whom Mahomet was, not the son, but the vicar; on 


penalties and recompenses in another life; on prayer; on 
aims; on fasting; and, lastly, on the pilgrimage to th 








churches, and to this day such tribunes are to 


be found in some of the old houses; in the/| ing 


Mosque of El Agsa, at Jerusalem, the tribune 
is still used. 

The sahn, or impluvium, is generally square 
and open, confined on the Mekka, or eastern 
side, by the magsourah, and on the three other 
sides by walls constantly to be found provided 
with porticos, called liwins. In the Mosque 
El Azhar,—which is, at the same time, the 
great theological university of Islamism,—the 
porticos are each set aside for the students of 
the different provinces and nations who have 
come to Cairo to be initiated into the mysteries 
of the religion. 

The mousalla, or oratory, is situated by the 
side of the meidaah, or place of ablution, a 
square basin filled with water; and here exist 
also, for purposes of purification, other basins 
termed magtas, often reputed, like the Scrip- 
tural Pool of Siloam, for their supposed healing 
powers ; but those who object to the stagnant 
and not too clean water of the meidaah use the 
hanafiyeh, in which the water is constantly 
flowing. Access to the mosque is forbidden, 
not only to every unbeliever, but even certain 
portions are forbidden to Musulmans themselves 
when not in a state of absolute purity, that 
condition being regulated by precisely similar 
laws to those of the Mosaic code, and doubtless 
from the same motives. 

The number and position of the minarets,— 

maadneh,—is entirely a matter left to the taste 
or caprice of the founders and the architect. It 
is not alone, as is generally stated, the mosque 
of Mecca which enjoys the privilege of possess- 
ing seven minarets; the chief mosque of Herat, 
one of the most beautiful in Central Asia, pos- 
sesses no less than nine. When there is only 
one, it is usually placed above or beside the 
principal door. The number of galleries or 
balconies on each minaret is again entirely left 
to the architect. The name of the founder and 
the date of the building are invariably to be 
found recorded in some mural inscription, in 
picturesque Koufic characters, and thus made a 
suggestive piece of decoration. As a last detail 
the ornaments which surmount the minarets 
and domes are usually in the form of a crescent. 
This custom dates from the fifteenth century, in 
which Constantinople was captured by the 
Mahometans, the symbol of that city being a 
crescent. Sometimes the termination is varied, 
as we see in the case of the dome of Iman 
Chafey, in which it is a ship, symbolic of the 
ship of faith. 
With these general facts respecting the plan 
and distribution of the Mahometan mosque, its 
difference from the Christian temple, church, or 
cathedral will be at once seen.* 








THE USE OF STEEL FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
PURPOSES. 


At the recent Architectural and Engineering 
Congress, in Hanover, the above question was 
treated at some length by Professor Inze, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He attributed the limited 
employment of steel by architects to their 
reluctance to depend upon a material which had 
not been fully tested with reference to the pur- 
pose named. Recent improvements in the 
manufacture of steel have been of sucha nature 
as to bring in a prominent manner before the 
attention of the profession the question of the 
comparative qualities of steel and welded iron. 
Concurrently with this improvement in steel 
manufacture, the requirements for constructive 
purposes have been, to a certain extent, modified ; 
hardness being now deemed of less essential 
importance than strength and toughness. One 
convincing proof of the position which German 
steel manufacturers have now attained is 
afforded by the fact that exports have been 
made to England for Admiralty purposes. 

The trials made in 1875 and 1876 by the 
Dutch Government of steel girders manufac- 
tured at the Harkort Bridge-building Works, 
were singular in their results. The material 
of which the girders were composed should 
have been capable of resisting a strain as great 
as 384 tons to 414 tons per square inch, but 
when the girders were tested they were found 
to be far inferior to this standard, their strength 
being, in some instances, as low as about 
7% tons per square inch. The sample bars cut 





Kaabah, an institution of antiquity even in mets 
aime, and which he skilfully incorporated into the new | 
Feligion. Those “yy Arabic state that no religion | 
possesses prayers to the Deity more Bi 

pre . y exquisite and beau- 


out of the girders were, however, found, on 
testing them, to be fully up to the requirements 









* We shall continue the subject on a future occasion. 





of the contract, so that the inferiority of resist- 
ing power must have arisen from causes cop. 
nected with the putting together of the girders 
themselves. They could not be reje 

jected, and 
the disappointment of the Dutch engineers ma 
be imagined. Accorning to Professor Tones 
statement, however, they had not been without 
some warnings on the subject. Taking ag a 
basis the work produced on previous occasions 
they had imposed more stringent conditions as 
to strength, with the idea of arriving at a greater 
degree of presumptive safety. The remop. 
strances of the rolling-mills were considered as 
being prompted by interested motives, and tho 
so-called safety was dependent on the breaking 
strain without reference to elasticity or tough. 
ness. 

Elasticity is, however, a most important 
point in judging a composite structure, as the 
different degrees in which this property exists 
in its component parts preclude a strict yni- 
formity in this respect, and the attaining of the 
expected degree of strength is prevented. The 
unfavourable results of the trials of punched 
and riveted steel girders, as compared with the 
full satisfaction given by those which were 
bored and fastened with bolts, indicate, the 
speaker remarked, that more attention should 
be given tothe material used being of a uniform 
character, really extensible, and not influenced 
by the process of manufacture, than to the 
attaining of any degree of safety represented 
by figures. 

After referring in detail to the tests now 
applied to steel by marine and railway engi- 
neers, Professor Inze dwelt on the advisability 
of the results of any experiments being diffused 
as widely as possible, with the view of giving 
confidence in the use of steel for constructions 
where a high standard of resistance is neces- 
sary. He alluded to the theory which English 
engineers have founded on recent trials, that 
soft steel is less injuriously affected in manu- 
facture than iron. He also spoke of the trials 
lately made at Kénigsberg, in which composite 
girders of soft steel fully proved the uniformity 
and reliability of that material. Trials in 
England as to rust showed that flowing steel is 
affected by rust to a greater extent than welded 
iron, but the homogeneous quality of the former 
causes the rust to develope itself evenly on the 
surface, while experience shows that it pene- 
trates more or less rapidly into the interior of 
welded iron. 

While a closer and more uniform texture is 
obtained by the casting of flowing steel and 
fused iron than is possible in the case of welded 
iron, it is considered by many that the rolling 
in the sizes now usual in section iron will be of 
considerable difficulty in the case of flowing 
steel. Some steel works have, however, ex- 
pressed their hope of being able by the judi- 
cious formation of the ingots to obviate this 
difficulty, and in some instances to arrive at a 
lower cost than is at present possible. Some 
descriptions of work can, according to the 
statements of stee] manufacturers, be executed 
in steel at an increased price of only lo per 
cent. as compared with that of iron, but the 
difference in relative cost is more marked in 
the case of () iron, 7 iron, [= iron, and | 
iron. Another estimate gives 20 per cent. as 
the average difference. 

In conclusion, Professor Inze remarked that 
the use of steel for the purposes indicated, 
while being on the whole preferable to that of 
iron, was not likely to cause any difficulties 
of a serious character to such manufacturers 
as took up the matter seriously. 








RESTORATION IN VENICE. 


A PAMPHLET has been recently published in 
Venice, with the title of ‘‘ The Future of Public 
Buildings in Venice,” which is of interest 4s 
showing that there is not that unanimity among 
the Italians with regard to the work of restora- 
tion going on in Italy that was recently repre- 
sented to be the case. It is evident, from 4 
perusal of this pamphlet, that there exists 
a party in Venice which, although it may be in 
a minority, does not approve of the refacing of 
the Cathedral of St. Mark, and must have hailed 
with delight the action of the English St. Mark s 
committee in protesting against the proposed 
rebuilding of the west front of the basilica. 

The following extract reads like a paragraph 
from one of the publications of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and 
shows that the principles of the society are 
making pregress on the Continent :— 
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“ Restoration means the entire destruction of 
a building,—a destruction which leaves no 
remnants to be gathered up, a destruction which 
‘. accompanied by a false description of the 
thing destroyed. : Do not let us deceive our- 
selves upon this important question. It is as 
impossible, as much impossible as it is to raise 
the dead to life, as to restore whatever has been 
great or beautiful in architecture. The unity 
of its life, the soul that is given by the hand 
and eye of the artist alone, cannot be recalled. 
Another soul may be given by another epoch, 
and a new building evoked; but the soul of 
the artist of the past cannot be recalled and 
made to direct the hands and thoughts of the 
workmen of to-day. To produce a direct and 
simple copy is an evident impossibility, and in 
any case, no matter how accurate or elaborate 
the imitation may be, it will only be a frigid 
‘mitation of such parts only as can be copied 
by the help of conjecture. 

And now let us talk of restoration. The 
whole thing is a lie from beginning to end. You 
may make a copy of a building, but the ancient 
building is destroyed, and that more completely, 
more cruelly, than if it had been allowed to 
crumble into a heap of dust or had become dis- 
solved into a mass of clay. Nineveh the 
desolate is more eloquent than Milan as rebuilt.* 
It may be urged that the need for restoration 
may arise sometimes. Agreed. Let us look 
this necessity well in the face and understand 
what it means. It is the necessity of destroy- 
ing. Accept it as such, pull down the building, 
disperse the stones of which it is built, make 
them into ballast or lime as you will, but do 
this honestly, and do not puta lie in the place of 
the truth. Reflect on this necessity before it 
occurs, and prevent it by taking care of your 
buildings. Take care of them tenderly, reve- 
rently, assiduously, and many generations may 
be born and die under their shadows. The evil 
day must come at last, but let it come openly 
and truthfully, and do not act in such a way 
that dishonour and misrepresentation deprive 
them of the funeral offices of memory.” 

We believe that in the sixteenth century, in 
which so many Mediaeval buildings were lost to 
us, the assertion so often repeated that this or 
that building was a ruin or threatened to fall 
was suggested by nothing more than the classic 
vision of a Greco-Roman temple of a certain 
order and a certain proportion, which was pro- 
posed to be proudly erected upon the founda- 
tions of its predecessor. A new style was sub- 
stituted for another of a different kind, and 
little care was wasted upon the old building, 
secing that a new one was being given to the 
world, which, not having the charm, the beauty, 
the colour of the old, was yet a new and living 
specimen of the artistic world. 

This, however, only partly justifies the re- 
building, and does not excuse the fact that the 
builders frequently only consulted the exigencies 
of the moment. For instance, Guido da Polenta 
erected a monument to Dante, which is thus 
described by one who had seen it :—‘‘ Egregio 
atyue eminenti tumulo lapide quadrate et amus- 
sim constructo compluribus in swper egregiis car- 
minibus inciso insignitoque.” It was added 
to by others; but, says Foscolo, “ somebody 
not more than half a century ago, reconstructed 
it with wonderful magnificence, according to 
the description : an opinion which is not shared 
by those who look upon it, and reflect upon the 
vanity of men who, for the sake of adding their 
miserable names to a monument which appeals 
to eternity, could alter and obliterate a relic 
sacred to history.” 

This reminds one of the exploits of Benson 
With regard to the tombs in Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey. Benson restored these 
monuments, taking care that his share in the 
business should not be forgotten. 


‘On poets’ tombs see Benson’s titles writ,”’ 


says Pope, in the “ Dunciad.” 
The authors recall the proposal with regard 
to the ducal palace at Venice made by Palladio, 


Ps When the Rebecchino, the old street that encumbered 
e Piazza del Duomo at Milan, was swept away, the 
following epigram was written :— 
‘* Tedeschi imperatori di di remote, 
ayeaeeee di stragi, e disuenlura 
Di Milano atteravano le mura, 
Al sol di liberta ora nipote 
Per plaudire a un Germanico Sovrano, 
‘s Mura e contrada abattono a Milano,’’ 
\4n ancient days, German emperors, the harbingers of 
Tee and misery, threw down the walls of Milan. 
0-day, in the full light of liberty, their descendants, to 


— ; German sovereign, sweep away both wall and 
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who was called in to advise as to the steps to 
be taken after the great fire of 1577. “Con- 
sidering,” says the great architect of the 
Revival, in his report, “that the columns are 
slender, and that the wall over is very thick, 
that the number of capitals split is thirty-two, 
and that, even if these were replaced, they 
would split again, that nature has made man 
with slender legs in order that he may transport 
himself from one place to another, it follows 
that the buildings should be stable! .... I 
have come to the conclusion that it will be 
necessary to underpin the fabric of the palace 
with very wide pilasters between the windows 
from top to bottom, and to rebuild the wall 
above the arcade, which is injured by the fire, 
and is out of plumb.” ... . 

All the lesser stars of the Classical Renasci- 
mento (Renaissance) naturally swelled the 
chorus; these proposals are full of Ionic and 
Corinthian colonnades, together with allusions 
to the barbarous style of the edifice, “on 
account of the ugliness of the orders as well as 
of their weakness, deformity, and insecurity, we 
recommend that the whole building be taken 
down to the foundations, which wil enable a 
new palace to be built, which, for solidity and 
beauty, will be the wonder of the world.” 

This was the opinion of the architects of the 
sixteenth century; happily their advice was not 
followed by the Municipality, thanks to the 
opposition of a cultured few, foremost among 
whom we must name Gian Antonio Ruscone, 
who attached no importance to the circum- 
stance that the capitals of the columns were 
in two pieces, seeing that they were still 
able to do their work, and attributed the want 
of perpendicularity in the wall over the upper 
loggia to an optical refinement similar to that 
which has been recognised to have been prac- 
tised in the Parthenon and other Greek 
buildings. 

“We do not believe,’ continue the authors of 
this manifesto, “in the general insecurity of 
those buildings, which, having escaped the 
hands of the renovators, remain to this day; 
the principle, ‘ Let us neglect in the present in 
order that we may restore in the future,’ ex- 
plains more certainly the cause of their actual 
bad condition. Instead of redoubling their care 
for their preservation, they restored them; now 
increased care means energetic means for their 
preservation ; and we accept these as necessary 
as @ surgeon accepts amputation when other 
methods fail, an operation which is at once 
distressing and painful, but to which recourse 
must be had if we wish to save the rest of the 
body.” J. H. 








FURTHER MUSINGS ON THE MERITS 
OF SOME STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


DeparRTING from ancient Hindoo art, and 
coming down to a much later period, some beau- 
tiful specimens of Mogul work, of about the date 
A.D. 1570, may be observed in the India Museum. 
They are casts from the Sultana’s apartments at 
Fathpur Sikri, near Agra, and much resemble the 
Moresque type of the Alhambra. Some of these 
floriated designs could very readily be trans- 
formed into wall papers @ la Morris. They 
possess one of the first essentials of a good 
diaper or wall-paper, that of pretty equally 
covering the field of decoration. These orna- 
ments appear to have been originally executed 
in plaster, and are certainly exceedingly well 
suited to the correct treatment of that material. 
In the Moorish buildings at Toledo, Spain, is a 
rather similar style of ornamentation. For 
sgraffiatura, also, it might very well be adopted. 
One is here tempted to quote the words of the 
Preacher, “There is no new thing under the 
sun”! For it seems rather remarkable that so 
many thousands of miles away architectural 
features exist almost as much akin to our ver- 
nacular as in those European styles so much 
nearer our shores. 

The examples of trellis-work, filled in with 
talc, for windows, which are exhibited in this 
Museum, of severe, straight-lined, geometric 
devices, suchas interlacing squares and lozenges, 
closely resemble some of our Elizabethan work. 
Other fer less formal patterns of perforated 
window-screens, some executed in sandstone, 
some in lime cement, are essentially Gothic in 
feeling. They are toacertain extent geometric, 
and remind one of the Decorated window tracery 
of England, or the perforated stone louvre fillings- 





* See p. 360, ante. 








in to windows so characteristic of the Perpendi- 
cular towers of Somerset. In Egyptian, in 
Algerian, and in Moorish work, this beautiful 
feature of the pierced window-screen much 
impresses those who live in a colder climate 
where the sun is seldom powerful enough to 
render such protection necessary. In this 
style, and in all Oriental art, whether in 
furniture, jewelry, pottery, carpets and shawls, 
or costume, how intrinsically artistic were they 
in form and skilful in harmony of colour! There 
is in this same building an elegant door of 
carved teak, with square panels and metal 
mounts. Pretty geometric and flowery devices 
of very refined character fill in the panels. The 
whole treatment is very suggestive to modern 
wants where no particular limit as to cost is 
imposed on the architect. 

The conclusion that I have come to, after this 
brief review of Indian architecture, is that in 
the detail much is to be learned. Probably in 
a few years’ time it will be as common for 
English architects to travel through India, 
sketch-book in hand, as it now is to wander 
through France, Germany, or Italy, such are 
the increasing facilities for travelling about in- 
expensively and with celerity. In Assyrian 
architecture there is in some of the details a 
mixture of Greek and Gothic feeling, if one can 
legitimately name the latter in this manner 
when in reality it had not commenced its exist- 
ence. Inthe basement of the British Museum 
are two examples of very effective incised stone 
pavements, the one from the Palace of Sardana- 
palus III., the other from the North Palace, 
Koyunjik. Both are elegant designs, the 
honeysuckle ornament appearing to be of a 
bolder character, and not so delicate as in the 
Greek type. By a very few strokes of the 
pencil, it would be easy to render either of 
these pavements into a Gothic thirteenth- 
century design. It seems to me that here one 
of the inestimable charms of Gothic work is 
exhibited. It is so natural,—the outcome of 
a common-sense treatment of art, fettered by no 
unreasonable chains. 

I do not intend to further consider the merits 
of any particular styles of architecture, but 
rather to generalise. We are living in an age 
of great restlessness, but vast progress, never- 
theless. The Queen Anne movement, notwith- 
standing all eccentricities, has at least had one 
advantage,—the far more extensive employ- 
ment of self-coloured building materials. This 
has had the effect of fostering commercial 
enterprise and bringing into the general market 
many materials which before were scarcely 
known. For example, the want of a stone to 
harmonise, yet slightly contrast with, red brick 
had been felt, and the Dumfries, more suitable 
in many respects than red Mansfield stone, very 
well supplies this requirement. 

Another material, which is not new, but a re- 
vived one,—Roman mosaic for pavements,— 
has brought a beautiful substance to our aid, 
with its elegant store of Classic patterns and 
quiet subdued tones. Without depreciating the 
merits of Medizval encaustic tiles, the new 
advent of Roman mosaic ought to teach us the 
lesson of reticence in tints. 

Gorgeous patterns for tile pavements in little 
village churches look incongruous as compared 
with the simplicity of the surroundings. Alas! 
in time past I have sinned in this way, but now 
know better. In the churches designed by 
Wren in the city of London the floors generally 
have seldom more than a kind of chessboard 
arrangement of black and white squares of 
stone or marble, the whole scheme of the un- 
obtrusive paving possessing little variety. It 
is curious in metalwork how little difference 
there is between the examples of various styles 
when a really natural smith’s treatment of the 
material is essayed, t.e., twists and curls, or 
such forms as iron is readily shaped into. 
Classic and Gothic, Elizabethan and Queen 
Anne, almost meet here on an equal footing. 

In plaster used internally for decorative pur- 
poses, the Medizvalists of the North of Europe 
were, one may say, “nowhere.” The material 
was only employed because it was a convenient 
vehicle for the application of tempera painting, 
and can never have been intended, as a rule, 
to be left plain and unadorned. For flat sur- 
face decoration in plaster itself we must go 
elsewhere,— to the Moresque of Spain, to 
Algeria, or to the elaborate work in relief of 
the Renaissance period. There are, I am aware, 
a few examples in England of what is called 
pargeting work,—in Kent, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Broadstairs. But such work 
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is local and exceptional. Some forty years ago 
“trath in construction” was one of the great 
watchwords of the Gothic revivalists, but since 
then some of these ideas have undergone very 
important modifications. 

For example, in most public buildings at the 
present day, the floors are constructed so as to 
be fireproof. But as a general rule what is 
there to view in the ceilings to show that such 
floors are anything more than ordinary ones? 
Or, again, in one of the grandest decorative 
works of modern times, the Albert Memorial, it 
is notorious that a considerable amount of con- 
cealed ironwork was introduced in the interior 
of the lofty canopy to counteract what would 
have been the enormous thrust on the four 
angles. A tyro in architecture must realise 
that according to all rules the weight above 
would force out the angles, unless tie- 
bars at the springing line of the arches had 
been introduced, as one sees so commonly in 
Italv, even in the smallest arches. I presume 
that, as the Albert Memorial was the design of 
Scott, the great enthusiast and exponent of 
Medizvalism, he saw no objection to this course, 
and was glad to get rid of permanent tie-bars 
which would certainly not have added to the 
ornamental appearance of the structure.* 

In an example lately in my cognisance, it was 
necessary for a purlin in a roof of considerable 
span, and resting on a lofty clearstory, to have 
a bearing of 17 ft. without any intermediate 
support. There was not height enough between 
the panelled ceiling and the outer roof to con- 
trive a trussed purlin. A rolled iron joist, 
however, answered every purpose, but was an 
awkward thing to exhibit, as the lower part of 
it would have been visible below the wood 
ceiling. To have cased it would have looked 
ugly. The way out of the difficulty was thus 
solved: the rolled iron purlin was moved slightly, 
set in such a way as just to clear the ceiling 
line and be above it, so it cannot be seen from 
the floor of the church. I expect that if the 
first principles of the Medizwval revival had 
been adhered to, this “sham” would have been 
considered altogether bad and most reprehen- 
sible. The gradual change which comes over 
men’s minds in these questions of taste or 
fashion is very curious, but has been patent 
over and over again. 

The New Zealand Chambers in Leadenhall- 
street, when first erected, seemed very odd, but 
time has accustomed us to much more remark- 
able specimens of revived old-world architec- 
ture. We have relegated stucco and graining 
to the limbo of shams, but do not object to 
painting iron, plaster, or stone with a flat tint, 
so that they might be any material whatsoever. 
Neither is it considered essential that a church 
roof should be “ honest” and open-timbered, 
and so it is more usual to have a wooden barrel 
or otherwise panelled ceiling. 

It has been left to the able reviver, or, I should 
rather say, adapter of an earlier style than 
Gothic, the Byzanto Romanesque of Italy, to 
take yet another line and boldly display con- 
struction without a shadow of concealment. I 
allude particularly to the new Natural History 
Museum, where in the great central hall the 
arched trusses of iron are left with plain un- 
ornamented square-edged soffits, which, possibly 
may be destined to receive colouring some day, 
but are clearly not otherwise intended to have 
appligué ornament. Now, the iron being in 
immediate contiguity with terra-cotta of the 
most massiveand substantial description (rather 
recalling to mind the solemn grandeur of the 
Norman nave of a cathedral), it must be apparent 
that the two materials, the character of each 
being so very opposite, do not well agree 
together. This can the more readily be appre- 
cjated by comparing the excellent effect of the 
great arch occurring before the last bay (to the 
south) of the hall, which is of terra-cotta. I do 
not think a better illustration of the principle 
[ venture to advocate could be found. At West- 
minster Hall, as in numerous other Medizval 
examples, the splendid open-timbered roof rests 
most naturally and appropriately on the stone 
walls. Or take a modern example, the enormous 
roof of the Midland Station at St. Pancras. 
The effect of the pointed arch trusses set on 
solid red brick walls, with the accompaniment 
of freestone dressing, is more successful (my 
remarks apply solely to the different materials 





* It will be remembered that tie-bars were introduced at 
first, and left for some considerable time after the work 
was done for precaution’s sake, so that it might take ite 
hearings, which led to an unfounded rumour that they 
were indispensable and must always remain, 






so far as concerns the comparison of the two 
buildings) than at South Kensington. The span 
is so vast, the surroundings so different, whilst 
the bustle and general noise, the roar of the 
trains, and steam of the engines, all these 
heterogeneous elements combine in inducing 
one to realise the wisdom and advantage of 
employing an iron truss. For, even supposing 
it could be executed in stone or brick arches, 
how terrific the thrust would be! The founda- 
tion and abutment, too, would have to be of 
extraordinary and almost impracticable strength. 
At St. Pancras the glass suits the iron frame- 
work. But glass in the roof does not equally 
harmonise with such a building as this great 
hall at South Kensington. I presume it was 
inevitable that there should be top-light, not- 
withstanding the windows at the sides and 
north end of the hall. 

In this same portion of the Museum much 
honesty of construction is displayed by the 
soffits of the rolled iron joists under the great 
staircase being shown, as well as the non-con- 
cealment of the soffits of the stone steps; 
elsewhere in the building, where iron joists for 
constructional reasons are necessary, they are 
shown. All this severity of treatment answers 
admirably in a museum of natural history, 
where the leading decoration ought surely to 
be that of the objects of interest, or the speci- 
mens hung on the walls. All the examples 
must be Nature’s handiwork; we do not look 
for conventionalities. But proceed further, 
and how very different it is with, for example, 
a picture-gallery, a concert-room, or other 
public building, or a private house. There a 
less austere rule may prevail. Paintings need 
some more finished accessories around them, 
and though the opposite mistake has been 
sometimes committed of making the shell too 
beautiful, and so detracting from the kernel 
itself, a building decorated to the pitch of the 
new rooms at the National Gallery is more 
appropriate, and harmonises better with the 
priceless treasures of art around, than the cold, 
bare rooms of the old portion. But to return 
to the Museum. The employment of terra 
cotta “as the material for the internal 
lining of the walls was a most happy 
idea, admirably suited to the purpose of the 
building. The variety, too, afforded by the 
occasional bands of a bluish grey terra-cotta is 
very pleasing. Fora London atmosphere terra- 
cotta thus used is much superior in effect to the 
chilly look of stone, which, owing to its absorbent 
nature, soon collects dirt, or to brick, which 
must be necessarily more or less porous, and has 
not the finished look of its grander sister, terra- 
cotta. Plaster (except, possibly, polished Parian) 
or encaustic tiles, mosaic, fresco, or tempera, 
walls covered with mirrors having gilded frames, 
how far less would they suit the store-house of 
natural history objects! Terra-cotta seems 
exactly to supply the want. In London, where 
it is necessary to go a long way for stone (un- 
like Paris, where splendid building stone, easy 
to work, but soon hardening by exposure, is 
found at the very threshold of the city in pro- 
fuse abundance), the use of terra-cotta or 
moulded brickwork, the constituents of which 
are as near to London as freestone is to Paris, 
is very suitable, and in many ways better 
adapted to the atmosphere of a great city. I 
cannot but think that cutting of brickwork is 
a mistake. In the first place, I believe it is a 
waste of labour and strength to hew about a 
material which had been made plastic; and 
then, again, the cutting takes off the hard outer 
skin formed during the baking. Though I will 
not pretend to say the inner part is soft, it must 
necessarily be more porous. It is, I admit, diffi- 
cult for moulded brickwork to be burned quite 
true, but any little irregularity doesnot come 
amiss, as it is a natural result of the process 
employed. Much of the work where cut brick 
is employed could have been more cheaply 
worked in stone. 

For many years it has been again and again 
declared how absurd and ridiculous and wanting 
in common sense architects must be to design 
elegant and costly structures with elaborate and 
minute mouldings, and carving, in a material 
like stone, which soon gets dingy and black, 
the pores choked up with soot and dust, 
finally corroding away to decay and premature 
death. It has been asked, why not use 
glazed bricks, tiles, or even majolica, if the 
cost be not too great, when not only would 
cheerful tone and colour be given, but there 
would be a material easily cleaned by the 





fire-hose, and unaffected by the gases of the 















atmosphere? Small attempts have in congo. 
quence frequently been made in this direction 
but as yet in no building of any great import- 
ance. I need scarcely say that I leave out of 
the question the piecemeal employment of 
polished materials, such as inlay, or granite and 
serpentine for columns or piers. In fact, it 
seems a mistake to put polished and dead. 
looking materials side by side in the same 
building ; they do not well harmonise or consort 
together. It seems curious that a compromise 
is not more often made by applying a semi-polish 
instead of a full polish. This would brighten 
up the marble without producing a metallic 
appearance. There are several materials, in- 
complete marbles or pudding-stones, like Dray- 
cott stone from Somerset, or magnesian lime- 
stones such as Hopton Wood, which take a 
slight polish, and would fulfil the required 
purpose. 

Polish practically abolishes shadow, and thins 
diminishes that sharpness and crispness of light 
and shade which one so well sees in a stone or 
brick building when the grand cumulus clouds 
of an April or October day suddenly roll away, 
and a brilliant hot sun bursts forth in a clear 
atmosphere guiltless of fog or mist. Again, no 
building constructed entirely of glazed mate- 
rials (not even polished Carrara marble) would 
ever have the variety of effect which an un- 
polished surface gives. The former undoubtedly 
looks more cheery than the latter on a dingy 
wintry afternoon near the date of St. Thomas’s 
Day. But wait till spring time comes, with 
sharp showers and fitful gleams of sunshine, 
then I make bold to say the quieter building of 
the two would have the advantage. The glazed 
substances alter little by age; they do not 
become venerable. There cannot be much 
difference between a building just put up and 
one built fifty years ago. In Italy, where un- 
polished marble has been used, it acquires a 
beautiful tone or “ patina” by age. 

Such, I fancy, are some of the causes which 
have prevented architecture in glazed materials 
becoming popular. But internally, when no 
direct external light can be obtained, or in 
kitchens, public dining-rooms, buffets, <c., 
these polished substances have obvious advan- 
tages and many uses. 

In concluding this brief review of some styles 
of architecture, it would appear to my mind that 
the balance, after the scales of the merits of 
respective styles have been fairly weighed, in- 
clines heavily towards Mediwval architecture. 
I can say this with all truth, and without 
avowing myself exclusively an admirer of this 
and noother. Great freedom is attainable, even 
in the most severe thirteenth-century work; 
there are no shackles to gall, but, rather, sub- 
tle cords of elastic. When we get to the fif- 
teenth century, still greater freedom becomes 
possible, without degenerating into mere whims 
and conceits. In the Queen Anne style, rule 
or law there appears to be none; architectural 
details with no meaning whatever are piled up 
one over another in a happy-go-lucky fashion. 
Perhaps they happen to look picturesque, per 
haps they do not. Noone can tell or foresee 
the result. It is like a game of pitch-and-toss. 
Buildings like the new schools at Oxford, Ke- 
naissance in character, are very different, and 
show great skill and study on the part of the 
architect. Though many may regret the style 
was not a pronounced Mediwval one in this 
case, yet the originality, without eccentricity, of 
this great pile obliges the critic to acknowledge 
how exceedingly well it is done, certainly as far 
as the exterior goes, all that the public now 
sees. In plain words, though Renaissance 1 
detail, and severe Classic in its symmetrical 
plan, &c., the structure is Medizval in spirit. 

There is one structural feature in Gothic 
architecture which no other style can equal or 
approach. I allude to the pointed arch. How- 
ever much opinions may differ as to the relative 
beauty of the semicircular and pointed arches, 
there can be no question as to the superior''y 
of the latter as regards strength to carry 
weight, the material reduction of thrust, and 
consequent saving in abutment; there is likewise 
the advantage in vaulting where it is necessary 
to contrive ribs of different spans, but the sume 
height from the spring to the crown. There 's 
also a charm and variety in the pointed arch, 
owing to its having a strongly-marked centre 
and consequent lightness of effect. 

The class recently formed at the Architec- 
tural Association for the study of Medizval 
architecture, with the excellent examples of 
which England is so thickly studded, is a wel- 
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come sign to those who have been faithful to 
their old love, and a signal to those who have 
departed from their former allegiance, to come 
back! We have lately lost two giant architects 
in this style. How can we better evince our 
respect and regard for their memories than by 
following on in their footsteps, and showing 
that the remembrance of the teaching they in- 
culeated by their buildings has not died with 
them, bat will remain mre and flourish for 
any a long year to come 
ities _ B. EpMUND FERREY. 








ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL AND 
FURNITURE DETAILS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

AvonG the immense collection of articles in 
the upper rooms of the Antiquities Department 
of the British Museum, we come upon a good 
many items which are of interest and signifi- 
cance in their relation to architectural style 
and architectural history. In the new Etruscan 
room, in the Egyptian rooms, in the Greek and 
Roman “ vase-rooms” (as they are called), we 
may find among odds and ends of sepulchral 
memorials and furniture, and in the numerous 
paintings on the Greek vases, curious examples 
of ornaments which seem like the first hints 
of details familiar in their complete form to 
every architect. Sometimes we are struck 
by finding, in the archaic work in two 
different rooms, and belonging to two different 
peoples, details of remarkable similarity, and 
which seem to betray the close relationship 
of the art of the two countries in their 
archaic period ; just as we find, in old German 
and old English, words which were nearly similar 
in both languages originally, and have assumed 
more diverse forms as each language has de- 
veloped its own idiosyncrasies. At times, too, 
we may be surprised by the remarkably modern 
appearance of some detail amid work which is 
otherwise far removed from any similarity to 
modern art,—a phenomenon tending to show 
how the same class of article for practical use 
Fometimes suggests the same kind of treatment 
to artificers as far apart from each other in 
time and general circumstances as can well be 
imagined. To those of our readers who are 
either not within daily reach of our great 
national collection, or who may feel grateful to 
those who will pick out for them things which 
they have not time to pick out for themselves, 
it may be of interest to see a few collected 
examples occasionally of the curiosities of 
architectural and quasi-architectural detail 
which may be picked out from the “ anticks,” 
as Edie Ochiltree would have called them, in 
the said collection; and we give sketches of a 

few such in the present number (see p. 407). 

Since the removal of the Egyptian mummies 
and other remains into their new rooms, from 
the present Greek vase-rooms, where they were 
formerly to be seen, sundry pieces of Egyptian 
furniture have been collected into two Cases, 
where they are more accessible for inspection 
than they were in their former position; and a 
very curious collection these make, partly illus- 
trating very good qualities of design, partly 
showing how very old are some of the special 
tendencies and idiosyncrasies of furniture 
design. The chair front which occupies the 
principal place in one of these cases, numbered 
1 in our illustrations, is known to many of those 
interested in furniture design, and has, we 
believe, been engraved, but it is very probably 
hew to many of our readers, and is worth 
calling attention to as an admirable specimen 
of simple and effective furniture design. The 
legs and framing are of ebony and ivory, the 
te being used solid in the small tie-bars 
etween the seat and the horizontal rail, and 
also in the two ends or caps of the horizontal 
‘in nae it 18 fitted into the legs; at the top por- 
es +e ‘, e legs, and at the neckings of the hori- 
tsa ar, the ivory is au inlay. In front of the 
“g8, Just above the moulded portion, is a small 
ane of white ivory withared centre. The lower 
set: the legs is moulded in very small 
aa ngs commencing as shown at C, and 
gears Mee in @ repeating group of two 
thdua dole 8 with a rounded bead between 
i, Pe dh te —— by a slight hollow, 
none thi te ans or good taste and effective- 
i te, Smee & model piece of furniture ; 
wi q ever, Curious, even in this instance, to 
<a mie aad prevalent details of the architecture 
jae: perioc reproduced themselves almost un- 

ously in the furniture, just as they have 





done in other periods ; for the form of the ends 
of the horizontal bar in this case is obviously 
that of the Egyptian capital, with its hollow 
bell and its striations at the necking, repeated 
on a small scale, and turned horizontally instead 
of vertically. A more curious example of this 
imitation of architectural forms is shown in the 
Egyptian bottle, sketched as figure 8, which is 
little more than the model of the column and 
capital executed in glass, except with the 
variation that the lines of the necking are 
spiral instead of being horizontal. The design 
is not unsuitable for a bottle, if we did not 
know the form first as that of the Egyptian 
column ; but, to those who made it, it evidently 
was the column in miniature, and comes, there- 
fore, under the same kind of category as the 
jewelry in imitation of larger and different 
kinds of objects, which is so common in shops at 
the present moment, and is usually considered 
(and rightly) to represent a vulgar taste. The 
Egyptian example of this false taste is not 
nearly so objectionable as many modern 
examples, for the very reason that it is slightly 
altered so as not to be an entirely realistic 
imitation of the original object; but it shows, 
as many other things in antique art remain to 
show, that some of the prevalent forms of bad 
taste in our day are not so exclusively modern 
in spirit as we are sometimes told. 

The cross-legged chair, figure 2, from the 
same room as the other, is so different in style 
that we may well believe that the two belong 
to a period a considerable distance apart from 
one another, or else that changes in taste were 
as rapid in Egypt as they are now; which 
latter would, however, be an improbable or im- 
possible conclusion, seeing the decisive evidence 
to the contrary which Egyptian architecture 
affords. The method of producing the orna- 
ment is, however, similar in one respect to 
that of the last example; it consists partly 
of ivory inlay in wood, the eyes and long 
stripes behind the heads being formed in that 
way, though the wood in this case is not ebony, 
but a dark brown wood. The ornament at 
D is produced by inlay of apparently another 
wood of very red tint and lighter than the 
ground. This chair illustrates a fashion which 
seems to have had its turn in every country at 
some time or other, of using animal forms as 
a portion of furniture design. It is not very 
easy to identify the animal which has formed the 
model in this case; it is a bird of the duck species, 
apparently. The fancy is a piquant one, but 
the bird’s bill grasping the bottom rail is not a 
very fortunate fancy forthe purpose, as it looks 
very weak just at the point where strength is 
required. No. 3 is another example, and a 
much better one, of the adaptation of animal 
form, from a portion of a wall-painting in the 
Egyptian Court on the ground-floor of the 
British Museum. Mr. Lawson, the sculptor, 
appeared to have used this form for the seat 
for his ‘‘ Cleopatra,’ exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. 

But the most curious fact in this collection 
of remains of Egyptian furniture certainly is, that 
the forms sketched in figures 4, 5, and 6, should 
be found among the work of the same people who 
have left the chairs just spoken of behind them. 
Those chairs, No. 1 especially, are eminently 
antique in spirit, quite removed from the forms 
and fashions of the present day; but the frag- 
ments, figures 4 and 5, might actually be parts 
of the legs of a common-place modern table or 
wooden bedstead. They do not seem to show 
anything analogous to what we generally 
understand as Egyptian work ; they show pretty 
plainly that wood-turning was practised in 
ancient Egypt, and they suggest the con- 
clusion that there is something in the process 
of turning which naturally leads the workman 
who carries it out to adopt somewhat the same 
kind of outline and character in his work, inde- 
pendently of his special period and surround- 
ings. In figure 6, which is cut square and not 
turned, there is a more special character; but 
the other two might have been the work of a 
joiner in our own day. No. 7 is another example 
of the introduction of architectural features 
into cabinet work ; a half of a lotus capital cut 
in wood, and evidently originally appl tqué as a 
part of the exterior design of some piece of 
cabinet-work, just as Classic pilasters are often 
applied in cabinet-work at present. 

The tendency of objects which are turned to 
take somewhat similar forms at whatever period 
they are executed receives another illustration 
in a bas-relief representation of some article of 
furniture which occurs on one of the long panels 





of the Etruscan terra-cotta monnment which 
formerly stood at the top of the Egyptian 
Court in the British Museum, and is now trans- 
ferred to the centre of the new Etruscan 
room. This bas-relief, sketched in figure 13, 
shows just the same character of design as has 
been found in modern turned work so frequently, 
and reminds one in general outline of some 
specimen of a Roman or Renaissance candela- 
brum, with its marked horizontal discs dividing 
it into sections. The remaining sketches, ex- 
cept figure 19, come from the Etruscan room, 
and show curious examples of rough forms of 
Greek and Roman work. Figures 9 and 10 are 
from that same sculptured Etruscan sarcophagus 
from which No. 12 is taken ; they form the ter- 
minations of the angle pilasters, two of which are 
finished as No. 9, and two as No. 10. There 
seems to be a great deal of architectural 
history hinted at in these two details. The 
rough form of the honeysuckle ornament 
is obvious at once; but the most remarkable 
features are the single and double capital, which 
seem between them almost tosupply aconnecting 
link between the Corinthian and Ionic capital, 
or at least to suggest that there may be such a 
connecting link, and that the two forms might 
have had something more like a common origin 
than has been usually supposed. The form in 
figure 9 represents the Classic capital of the so- 
called Corinthian type en bloc, the leaves grow- 
ing from the base of the capital, and the volute 
at the angle; it is, in fact (more curious still), 
almost exactly like some specimens of tran- 
sitional Gothic capitals. But the form in 
fig. 10, which consists simply of the fig. 9 
capital continued downwards the reverse way, 
results in a form very closely resembling the 
main features of an Ionic capital set vertically 
instead of horizontally. It has been suggested, 
by Mr. Fergusson, that the Ionic capital was 
derived from a Persian vertical form of the 
same kind; these two forms, occurring on the 
same object, serve at least to show how natu- 
rally the Ionic form may be related to the more 
common form of the Corinthian type. The 
Ionic feature in its horizontal position is roughly 
shown in the small capital from a sepulchral 
coffer, fig. 13; but we confess thisexample looks 
more like a corruption of Classic work than 
a forerunner of it, and probably belongs to a 
much later period than the sarcophagus before 
named : it is interesting as showing an unusual 
combination of the volute ornament with a kind 
of repeated scallop ornament, like the lower 
termination of a series of flutings. This latter 
ornament is shown the reverse way (the way it 
was generally used in Roman detail) on the 
right hand side of fig. 9, where it runs along the 
upper side of the bas-relief panel of the sarco- 
phagus, from pilaster to pilaster. In this form 
it is almost a pure Roman ornament, or rather 
became so subsequently. In fig. 14 we see its 
employment on both cornice and base of an 
Etruscan sepulchral chest (about 2 ft. square). 
It is impossible not to feel that there is some 
connexion between this and the radiated 
scalloped ornament over the head in fig. 11. 
Here it represents evidently a kind of crown or 
diadem. Is that the origin of the form, and 
was it used as a straight cornice ornament 
subsequently ? It might seem not unnatural 
to suppose so; but in the present instance the 
mask with its curved diadem is probably not so 
old as the sarcophagus from which Nos. 9 
and 10 are taken. The mask,* with its 
curious side ornaments (so exactly in the shape 
of a well-known feature in Cashmere stuffs) 
belongs to a set of relics discovered by 
Signor Castellani at Capua, and collected 
in one case in the Etruscan room, but appa- 
rently of very different dates. A considerable 
number of them strongly resemble archaic 
Greek work, while one or two seem to belong to 
the complete Classic period, and to be Roman 
imitations of Greek work. The one given in 
figure 11 may be midway between the older and 
more recent contents of the case in question, 
which may have been found at the same time, 
but certainly cannot be all of the same date. 
The painted ornament on the base of this 
example marks it as archaic in character ; it is 





* In this and other similar masks in the same case it is 
curious to observe that the ears are sculptured not as they 
would be seen in a front view of the head, but as if spread 
out laterally from the head ; an incident which is analogous 
to the treatment of the eye in painting by people who 
not come to their perspective. The Egyptian painter 
painted a full eye in a profile face, because he could not 
represent the eye sideways: an Etruscan sculptor seems to 
have represented a full ear on either side of a front face in 
basrelief, because he could not carve an ear as seen from the 
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in fact, an inchoate and disjointed form of that 
Protean ornament, the square fret pattern, 
which takes almost every imaginable form. 
All the terra-cotta masks of the same character, 
in the case of Capuan terra-cottas referred to, 
have an ornament painted along the front of the 
slab or abacus which forms their base, and these 
painted ornaments are very interesting in the 
various forms in which they present well- 
known types of Classic ornament. Four 
others are given in figures 15 to 18, all 
painted in the same position as that at the 
foot of figure 11, either in black or in black 
and red on the terra-cotta ground; the solid 
colour in the drawing representing black, and 
the shaded portions red. No. 15 looks like 
another early form of square fret pattern ; 
No. 17 is an exceptional form; No. 18 shows 
the guilloche pattern painted on the flat in 
thick lines, with a dot in the centre of the eye. 
No. 16 shows a more elaborate, but still defec- 
tive, form of the square fret, in black and red ; 
defective because the interior red parallelograms 
have no connexion with the flow of the orna- 
ment, but are only stuck against the margin of 
the space. In the manner of putting the orna- 
ment together there is some resemblance be- 
tween this and the purely Egyptian form shown 
in fig. 19, from a mummy-case of the Roman 
period in Egypt. Both of these, though not in- 
effective ornaments, are imperfect as compared 
with the true Greek type, because their parts 
are only arbitrarily put together, whereas the 
perfected Greek fret is a continuous and self- 
generating ornament. 

There is more to say on the subject, to 
which we hope to return. 








SITE OF ROMAN POTTERIES ON THE 
BANKS OF THE MEDWAY. 


My researches on the site of Roman pot- 
teries, on the south bank of the Medway, have 
extended over many years, and are yet in pro- 
gress; for the district is very extensive, and 
only accessible at low water. I was introduced 
to them by Mr. Harrison, who, at the same 
time, brought me acquainted with the Rey. 
John Woodrnff, of Upchurch, who had collected 
a large number of specimens of the fictile 
vessels fabricated in the potteries in the low 
land to the north of Upchurch, now called the 
Upchurch Marshes. With him I was ever on 
most friendly terms up to the time of his death. 
One of his latest acts of kindness was the 
entertainment of a party of the more enthu- 
siastic members of the Congress of the Archzo- 
logical Institute at Rochester, whom I con- 
ducted to the marshes, and then to inspect his 
collections, now inherited, together with his 
antiquarian taste, by his son, Mr. Cumberland 
Henry Woodruff, F.S.A. Having thus made 
good my footing in this somewhat out-of-the- 
way district, I paid many visits, from time to 
time, on foot, from Otterham Creek, beyond 
Lower Rainham, to Lower Halstowe and to the 
marshes leading to Sheerness, which enabled 
me to judge of the wide extent to which the 
land had been worked by the potters ; and, also, 
to discover traces of what I conclude were 
some of their habitations. 

At the same time, Mr. James Hulkes, through 
Mr. Humphrey Wickham, placed his yacht at 
the service of myself and friends. It was 
under the command of Mr. Henry Coulter, 
whose acquaintance I renewed when I came to 
reside near Strood, finding in him a warm- 
hearted and generous friend, whose loss to me 
cannot be replaced. His death was accele- 
rated by one of the periodical overflowings of 
the Medway, on which I have much to say. By 
means of the well-provisioned yacht, armed 
with probing rods and light spades, and mud 
boots, we never failed to extricate from the 
creeks large quantities of pottery, which for 
some flaw or imperfection had been thrown 
aside by the makers. Of almost infinite variety 
in shape, dimension, and pattern, the pottery 
has generally such a marked character in colour 
and ornamentation that it has acquired the 
name of “Upchurch Pottery,” although it is 
not to be supposed that it was made nowhere 
else; yet, such was the extent of the manufac- 
tories, that it must have been sent to various 
parts of the province, the situation being well 
adapted for conveyance by water.* Like 
modern pottery, the manufactures of the 





ancients can often be recognised by certain 
distinctive peculiarities, as, for example, those 
in the district of the New Forest, at Ewell, and 
at Caistor; each has a very marked character, 
and all are different from the Upchurch fabric. 

These marshes are an interesting study for 
the geologist as well as the antiquary. When 
the Romans inhabited and worked the land it 
lay high and dry, and the Medway must have 
been confined within comparatively narrow 
limits. It was probably some time after the 
Romans had left before the sea began to make 
inroads and submerge hundreds of acres. There 
was time enough for the earth to accumulate 
2 ft. or 3 ft. over the débris of the kilns ere the 
creeks formed and washed the remains into 
their beds where we now find them. As wide 
tracts of good land have been lost within the 
memory of man, it is probable that the serious 
change did not take place before the Middle 
Ages; and it is too certain that in modern 
times the inundations are rapidly increasing. 
The Romans understood embanking, as their 
noble works on various parts of the sea coast 
demonstrate, and they regarded the public 
health and safety, the salus populi. On the 
western bank of the Medway, where the land 
is yearly submerged, Roman funereal interments 
are found, and the same at Strood. Here we 
have clear evidence that in the Saxon times the 
floods which are yearly allowed to carry with 
them, desolation, disease, and death, were then 
unknown. The Saxon cemetery adjoined the 
Roman, and both were secure from any appre- 
hensions of deluges. History and science warn 
in vain. A rich corporation in a cathedral 
town witha large population, year after year, 
placidly permits a ruinous watery devastation 
which common engineering skill could stop for 
ever in a very short time. With land, houses, 
and streets periodically standing 3 ft. and 4 ft. 
in salt water, impregnated with pestilental 
matter, it is the height of irony and mockery 
to hear talked about, as being actually in 
existence, a Medway Conservancy Board and a 
Corporation.* 








INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONGRESS, 
GENEVA. 


From beginning to end the congress has 
been one long success. Nothing has occurred 
to mar the general harmony, and the repre- 
sentatives of no fewer than twenty-four differ- 
ent countries have met day after day, and, in 
spite of all the differences of opinions, politics, 
interests, and nationalities, no unpleasantness 
has arisen. The common object held in view 
sufficed to unite all these heterogeneous ele- 
ments; and, were it but for this motive, such 
congresses should be encouraged. Yet, out of 
more than 400 adherents, we only recognised 
fifteen English names, and did not meet more 
than ten Englishmen. 

It was no easy matter to follow the transac- 
tions of the congress, divided into five sections, 
and meeting each in different rooms, particu- 
larly as it was in these sections that the sub- 
jects which interested us most were generally 
debated. At the general meetings, held in the 
afternoon, the subjects of debate were scarcely 
so well selected as at previous congresses. The 
opening séance was given over to congratulatory 
addresses, which we have already described; + 
but, on the second day, an unusual crowd 
gathered to hear M. Pasteur, who had reserved 
for the special benefit of the congress the state- 
ment of the results attained by his most recent 
researches. These related to the virus of 
hydrophobia. M. Pasteur had discovered a 
special microme in the saliva and blood of per- 
sons dying from this fearful peison. By culti- 
vating the microme, and reducing its virulence, 
he hoped to compose a vaccine that would pro- 
tect animals, and perhaps human beings, against 
the dreaded danger of hydrophobia. This, 
together with many other facts and experi- 
ments, sufficed not merely to elicit the applause 
of the medical members, but was listened to 
with equal interest by the architects, engineers, 
and the general public present. In the evening, 
a brilliant party was given at the country resi- 
dence of Professor A. de Condolle, the son of 
the celebrated botanist. 

On Wednesday the subject of discussion, 
relating to the contagious nature of phthisis, 
was of more special interest to us; for, while 
the doctors disagreed as to the poisonous effects 
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of the Bacillus, in determining tubercylos; 
every speaker admitted that the "ome 
consumption would be reduced by improved 
sanitary measures. To architects and op. 
gineers, by securing the better ventilation of 


dwellings and the exclusion of sewer vas 
appertained the all-important task of reducing 
the prevalence of consumption. Indeed, an 
English speaker suggested that experiments 
should be made with the bacillus found in the 
sputa of consumptive patients and sewer gas 
and sewer water. If it was found that sewage 
favoured the development of this animalcula, 
it would greatly accentuate the necessity of 
sanitary improvements in drainage matters. 
The same afternoon, Dr. G. Varrentrapp, Sani- 
tary Councillor at Frankfort-on-the-Maiy 
described the institution of holiday colonies ie 
Germany, by which the feeble children of the 
poor were sent for several months in the 
country, and gave some conclusive statistics to 
prove the very marked and favourable influence 
such measures had produced on the health of 
the working classes. In the evening an excur- 
sion was made to see the water-cure establish- 
ment of Champel-sur-Arve, where refreshments 
and music greeted the members of the congress. 
But Thursday wasthegreat holiday. Thesplen- 
did saloon steamer, Mont Blanc conveyed nearly 
400 members of the congress first to Evian-les- 
Bains on the southern side of the lake, and 
then to Montreux on the north side. Lunch at 
Evian, and a banquet at the Montreux Kursaal, 
were the more welcome, as the long enjoyment 
of the pure air on the lake had stimulated even 
the most sluggish appetites. The Municipality 
of Montreux had provided the banquet, and, 
after the feast was over, the inhabitants of the 
entire neighbourhood vied with each other in 
the display of fireworks and _ illuminations. 
From Villeneuve to Vevey the entire coast was 
ablaze with Bengal fires, long garlands of 
Chinese lanterns, and the bright display of 
rockets. Every now and then the valleys 
re-echoed the boom of the guns fired in salute 
to honour the members of the congress. This 
startling demonstration took every one by sur- 
prise. The fairy-like appearance of the coast, 
the heart-felt sympathy that this spontaneous 
demonstration betokened, deeply moved the 
admiring and wonder-struck guests of the Swiss 
Republic. Loud were the cheers, enthusiastic 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, as 
finally we steamed away from this Venetian 
féte organised in our honour. 

The general meeting, held on the Friday, 
brought forward M. Paul Bert, member of 
M. Gambetta’s Cabinet, as one of the speakers, 
and he was followed by Dr. W. Marcet, member 
of the Royal Society. The subject discussed 
was the hygienic and therapeutic influence of 
mountain air, and it was agreed by all thata 
moderate altitude, that is from 3,000 to 5,000 ft., 
was calculated to restore strength, even to 
increase the size and capacity of the thorax, and 
was admirably adapted to revive the intelligence 
and energy of professional men who had lost 
tone through overwork. In the evening there 
was another reception, this time within the 
town itself, at the mansion of Madame Eynard, 
where many of the élite of the Geneva society 
met to greet the members of the congress. 

Finally, at the general meeting of Saturday, 
the prevalence of blindness was the topic for 
debate. The opening paper was read by Dr. 
Haltenkoff, followed by Dr. Roth, who repre- 
sented the London Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and maintained that two-thirds 
of the cases of blindness could have been pre- 
vented. There were 300,000 blind persons in 
Europe, and this represented one to the thousand 
of the population. Then came the farewell 
speeches, the votes of thanks, and finally the 
resolution, carried in response to a cordial in- 
vitation, to hold the next International Sanitary 
Congress at La Haye, in 1884. We may, there- 
fore, as well, at once, give notice that com- 
munications relating to the next International 
Congress, which will be held two years hence, 
may be now addressed to Dr. van Overbeck de 
Meyer, Professor of Hygiene at the Utrecht 
University. Thus the members of the English 
professions connected with the preservation of 
public health will not be able to urge, a5 4m 
excuse for their absence, that they have not 
been warned in time. Holland is easy ° 
access from England, so that we shall hope 
meet a far larger number of our fellow country: 
men two years hence. 

Needless to say, that the farewell banquet, 
held after the congress had finished its work, 
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st enthusiastic gathering. The foregoing 
tch of the general meetings gives but a 
ea of the labours of the congress. The 
most important work, especially in what relates 
to architecture, Was done in the sections, and to 
this we may return when we have collected and 
studied the documents. For the moment, we 
were merely anxious to give @ general idea of 
this most important and successful meeting ; 
and, above all, to at once express our gratitude 
and high appreciation of the cordial welcome 


received. 
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LARGE EXPENDITURE IN RAILWAY 
AND TRAMWAY WORKS. 


An analysis of the railway, tramway, town 
improvement, and other Bills for the construc- 
tion of public works which have received Parlia- 
mentary sanction during the session which has 
just closed is of an exceptionally interesting 
nature, as showing the immense increase which 
;; going forward in the number and expenditure 
of these several undertakings. The entire 
number of private Bills introduced into Parlia- 
ment during the late session was 303, of which 
DIS have now become law. 

The number of these applications has been 
increasing year by year, more especially as 
regards railways proposed by existing and 
new companies, as the subjoined figures will 
show. During the session of 1882 the Bills 
promoted by existing companies were 104 against 
85 in the session of 1881, and the length of 
proposed new lines by these existing companies 
in the present year was 591 miles against 381 
miles in 1881, the amount of capital required 
for these undertakings of 1882 being 36,863,798!. 
against 21,700,496/. in 1881. The railway Bills 
promoted by new companies in 1882 were 60 
against 34 in the previous session. These pro- 
posed new lines showed a length of 789 miles 
against 433 miles in 1881, and the amount of 
capital to be raised was 45,798,5091. against 
11,941,300/. in 1881. Combining the existing 
and the new railway companies, their Bills in 
1SS2 numbered 164 against 119 in 1881, the total 
length of proposed new lines 1,380 miles against 
14 miles, and the amount of capital to be raised 
$2,662,307/. against 33,641,892/. in 1881, or an 
increase of nearly 49,000,0001. 

Of the total number of 164 railway Bills 
which have been investigated during the present 
year, 92 have received Parliamentary sanction. 
Of this number, 34 were Bills in connexion with 
amalgamation, purchase, and other arrange- 
ments. Of the remaining Bills promoted by 
existing companies 36 have become law. These 
several Bills are for the construction of an 
aggregate length of 396 miles of additional 
railway and other works by the respective 
companies, the capital required for which is 
-9,178,833/. Amongst the largest items are 
3,200,0001. for the construction of 32 miles of 
new railway by the Hull, Barnsley, and West 
Riding Junction Company; an expenditure 
of 2,141,000/. by the South Eastern Company 
in new railways from the Charing - cross 
Station, and other works; 2,000,0001. by the 
Great Northern Company ; 2,000,0001. by the 
Midland ; 1,832,000. by the North-Eastern ; 
1,760,0001. by the Caledonian ; 1,666,6001. by the 
London and Brighton ; 1,333,0001. by the London 
and South-Western ; 1,280,0001. by the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire ; 1,000,0001. by the 
London and North-Western ; 820,0001. by the 
North British ; 800,001. by the London, Til- 
bury, and Southend; 733,000l. by the Great 
Western ; 641,6661. by the Great Eastern; and 
v00,0001, by the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s 
quay Company. The Didcot, Newbury, and 
- pathampton Company’s Bill likewise authorises 
‘tem to expend 1,330,0001. in the construction 
of 45 miles of new railway. 

The number of Bills sanctioned, promoted by 
—s incorporated companies for the construc- 
as of entirely new railways, is twenty-two. 

re Bills authorise the construction of 271 
mo i of railway, with a capital expenditure of 

’,-80,3337. Some of these undertakings are of 
oo great magnitude, the heaviest being 
rt me 8 Canal, City, and Docks Railway, 
ase length, the proposed capital for 
Maas 18 10,490,0001., including 1,600,0001. to 
Go ae in the purchase of the Regent’s 
ae “oe _ undertaking in order of cost 
leet, politan Outer Circle, 29 miles in 
i sth, with a capital of 2,666,600l. The 
le ersey Overhead Dock Railway, 7 miles in 

ngth, is estimated to cost 650,0001.; the 
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Glasgow and City District line, 3 miles in 
length, 733,3001.; the Tilbury and Gravesend 
Tunnel Junction, 44 miles in length, 600,0001. ; 
and the Wimbledon, Merton, and West Metro- 
politan, 3 miles in length, 200,000/. The 
Charing-cross and Waterloo Electric Railway is 
also amongst the number of the new under- 
takings. The length of this proposed line is 
about three-quarters of a mile, and the estimated 
cost is 133,000!. From Charing-cross the line is 
to pass in subway under Northumberland- 
avenue, the river Thames, College-street, and 
Vine-street, to a point adjoining the London 
and South-Western Railway terminus. 

The entire length of new railways sanctioned 
to be constructed by existing and new com- 
panies, is thus 667 miles, and the amount of 
capital to be expended in their construction 
is 44,459,1661. 

The number of Bills sanctioned during the 
session for the construction of new tramways 
was twenty-one, authorising 120 miles of tram- 
way at a cost of 1,217,500!. Of this number 
seven of the Bills authorised the construction of 
30 miles of tramway in different parts of the 
metropolis, the capital for which is 837,500I. 
The metropolitan companies which have ob- 
tained these various powers are the London 
Southern Tramways Company; the London 
Street Tramways Company ; the North London 
Suburban Tramway Company; the North 
Metropolitan Company ; the Norwood and Crystal 
Palace District Company; the Peckham, East 
Dulwich, and Crystal Palace Company; the 
South London Tramways Company; and the 
West Metropolitan Tramways Company. In 
addition to the above there were twenty-seven 
applications to the Board of Trade for Pro- 
visional orders to construct an aggregate length 
of 124 miles of tramway, at an estimated cost 
of 517,6111. 

The number of gas and water Bills passed was 
thirty-one, in addition to twelve applications 
for Provisional Orders. The proposed capital 
for the works under the several water 
Bills sanctioned is 1,809,000/., in addition to 
342,7081., the estimated cost of gas and water 
undertakings under Provisional Order appli- 
cations. The capital for the intended new 
waterworks at Bristol is 400,0001. ; 400,0001. are 
also required for similar works at Manchester; 
187,500/. for further works by the South Essex 
Water Company; and 181,250l. for extended 
works at Windsor and Eton. 

Amongst the other Bills passed during the 
session were twenty-two in connexion with dock 
and harbour works, and thirty-five town im- 
provement and sanitary Bills. 


acl  anneaenR teats 














MARBLE WORK AND OTHER DECORA- 
TIONS AT THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


Tue high degree of excellence attained by 
Irish artisans in the department of artistic 
marble work in Ireland has given a stimulus 
to the genius of Irish architects and artisans 
engaged in the designing and execution of 
such work. The country supplies some of 
the most beautiful kinds of marble from 
those of her quarries that are now worked. 
The display of artistic marble work at the 
Dublin Exhibition includes many kinds of orna- 
mental sculpture and carving used in churches 
and in private houses. The chimney-pieces 
are mostly of Irish marble (Midleton red and 
Galway), exhibiting taste in design and good- 
ness of finish. The most important work 
exhibited is a pulpit executed by Messrs. 
O'Neill & Co., of Dublin. It is of large size, 
and stands upon nine polished marble pillars, 
resting on a base of white granite. The eight 
outer or smaller pillars are of Irish green 
of the same material. The capitals are of 
mottled marble, carved, presenting a beautiful 
contrast with the grouped figures in the panels. 
Another specimen of ecclesiastical sculpture is 
a high altar by Messrs. Pearce & Sharp, of 
Dublin. Imported white marble being the 
principal material used, it presents a very 
chaste appearance, the carving, polishing, and 
tracery exhibiting much artistic skill. All the 
coloured marble used is Irish, and the labour 
expended upon the entire work has been that of 
Irish sculptors and artisans. The altar is from 
a design of Mr. G: C. Ashlin, architect, and it 
is intended for Kilfinane Church, county 
Limerick. A collection of chimney-pieces of 
Bardella and other marbles is exhibited by Mr. 
J. Chapman, of Dublin, who also shows a 
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number of circular tables inlaid with Irish and 
other marbles of different colours. A bap- 
tismal font of Irish and Italian marbles 
is also included in this collection. Two 
highly-finished chimney-pieces, with fenders 
attached, — entirely of Irish marbles of 
various colours, are shown from the Kilkenn 

Marble Works. Three marble dhieoy-elactn 
in Carrara, Italian, and Irish marbles are 
exhibited by Mr. John Coates, of Dublin. Mr. 
W. Birney also exhibits a collection of mantel- 
pieces of different coloured marble,—lIrish and 
foreign. Two of them are entirely of Irish 
marble. Two Italian statuary marble chimney- 
pieces, well carved, are shown by Mr. 
W. Haliday, of Dublin. The spandrels are 
perforated and relieved with a background of 
Midleton (Cork) pink marble. An interesting 
collection of marble work is that of Messrs. 
Ryan & Sons, of Dublin, comprising three 
carved and inlaid mantelpieces in Irish and 
Italian marbles of beautiful pattern and finish, 
a polished urn of variegated marble, and marble 
crosses. 


























PROPOSED TESTS FOR MATERIALS 
USED IN DRAINAGE CONSTRUCTION. 


THe Deutsche Bauzeitung, of Berlin, has 
lately called attention to the importance of 
special tests for the materials used in drainage 
constructions, in view of the increasing adoption 
of the modern system of sewerage in the various 
cities of Germany. It is remarked that the 
tests used in connexion with the construction of 
open water-courses are of no practical value 
when applied to drain-pipes, even when materials 
of an analogous character are employed. This 
arises from the nature of the liquids carried 
through sewer-pipes, which contain, in most 
cases (although in a very diluted form), a 
certain percentage of alkalies and of different 
acids,—the latter being found in greater abun- 
dance in the sewage of industrial towns. Thus it 
is suggested that the tests of the materials used 
in constructing drains should be conducted with 
a view to determine their properties of resist- 
ance to muriatic, sulphuric, and nitric acids. 
Some time ago Dr. Kammerer, of Nuremberg, 
instituted a series of tests of this description, 


with special reference to the drainage works of 
that city. 
be tested were left for a certain length of time 
in a solution of one per cent. of sulphuric, 
muriatic, and nitric acid, or ammonia, and their 
loss in weight was accurately observed. 


Pieces of the various substances to 


The results arrived at showed that ammonia 


exercises an effect of such slight importance 
that its action can, as a rule, be disregarded. 
The destructive properties of muriatic and sul- 
phuric acid were, however, fully demonstrated. 
In the various kinds of brick the loss was from 
‘02 to 23°50 per cent. 
instances of concrete and cement pipes varied 
from 13°94 to 37°11 per cent. 
ware pipes withstood the influence of the acids 
better than any of the other kinds tested, their 
loss only being from 0°13 to 0°17 per cent. 


The losses in the 


Glazed pottery- 


These tests, which were made in 1878, were 


noticed at the time in various technical journals, 
and although they led to the prohibition of the 
pouring of the refuse water from chemical fac- 
tories into the sewers of Nuremberg (mostly 
built of cement-concrete), they have not been 
regarded to any appreciable extent in the smaller 
towns 
cement pipes do not, however, seem to be used 
in the more important d 

the principal German capitals. 


in Germany. Cement-concrete and 
operations in 


In connexion with the destructive influences 


of certain acids upon substances containing 
lime, silicate of lime, and more particularly car- 
bonate of lime, it is remarked that mechanical 
causes also act in an injurious manner. 
the lower part of the drain is attacked in such 
a way that a cavity is formed, solid matters 


When 


sink into it, and in smaller drains a stoppage 
may after atime result. 

The expenses of excavation and other labour 
bear such a heavy proportion to the total cost 
of drainage operations, that a slight difference 
in the outlay for the materials used does not 
seriously affect the entire expenditure. Works 
of this description occasion such disturbances 
of traffic, and are of such vital importance to 
the public health, that it is with justice re- 
marked that only such materials should be used 
as promise the longest period of service without 
need ef repair. Thus any partiality to local in- 
dustry may lead to the most troublesome results 


in the end. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


At the monthly meeting of this society, held 
on the 12th inst., Mr. J. P. O'Byrne, who was 
received with loud applause, said that it was 
matter for great regret that the many noble 
monuments of antiquity which were strewn all 
over the land were fast mouldering away. The 
stranger to our shores would be led to believe 
that Irishmen were indifferent to the ancient 
glories of the past. Do not you meet the 
Druid’s altar and the mystic round tower in 
every barony, and Ogham stones in many a 
sequestered spot? While every other nation in 
Europe jealously guards and studies the re- 
mains of what it once was, shall Ireland let all 
gotoruin? If Ireland were in national health 
her history and antiquities would be familiar 
by books and pictures, statuary and music, to 
every cabin and shop in the land ; her resources 
as an agricultural, manufacturing, and trading 
people would be equally known. It is quite use- 
less to ask the English Government to patronise 
the efforts we are making to save the ancient 
edifices of Ireland from the fast-mouldering 
hand of time. Nevertheless, it is the duty of 
all good governments to preserve the ancient 
remains of a country. No doubt a small sum 
was voted some years ago, which only went 
half way in patching up the thousand monu- 
ments which adorn our island. That venerable 
and celebrated relic.—the Coronation Stone of 
Destiny on Tara Hill,—stands in the open air 
unprotected, and is being constantly subjected 
to worse than Pagan usage. There was once 
civilisation in Ireland; and yet, with all our 
boasted nineteenth - century enlightenment, 
what do we know of Ireland or Irish history 
beyond a catalogue of names and a few marked 
events? He trusted the members of the Anti- 
quarian Society all over the country would do 
all in their power to preserve the monuments 
of Ireland. And so say we. 











FACING BRICKS. 


BcILDING in brick has been resorted to in 
this country for a long time. Not so on the 
Continent, where brick has come into more 
extended use only in recent years. The taste 
for brickwork is spreading everywhere, not 
only in districts poor in quarry stone, but 
all over France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
where, even for buildings of some archi- 
tectural importance, rough masonry work 
was the prevailing mode. In Switzerland espe- 
cially, where the workmen have had little 
experience, building with brick is looked upon 
as expensive and luxurious. In consequence of 
the prevailing tendency of combining the 
beautiful with the useful, facing bricks of various 
sizes are now manufactured in Germany and 
Switzerland,by the employment of which builders 
are enabled to erect walls for nearly their whole 
thickness of bricks or cement slabs, even par- 
tially of quarry-stones,—which may be obtained 
everywhere at very low rates, especially now,— 
and to face them afterwards with a finer 
description of bricks. Bonding is preserved in 
the usual manner by joining the inner bricks in 
such a manner as to use for facing alternately 
4, 4, or { bricks. This way has the advantage, 
besides cheapness, of permitting the facing 
bricks to be put in afterwards, so that they 
cannot be soiled or damaged. 

The greater the distance of the building site 
is from the place of manufacture of the facing 
bricks the greater is the saving by a reduction 
of carriage, the charge for which is very high 
in Switzerland especially, and tells so much 
with heavy materials. The bricks are, there- 
fore, made hollow, and, in order to secure a 
better hold for the mortar, provided at the sides 
with ribs and grooves. It is evident that, for 
the manufacture of facing bricks of the descrip- 
tion indicated, only clay which in burning be- 
comes hard and compact, and acquires a nice 
colour, is suitable. Bricks which are brittle, 
porous, of an inferior colour, are not adapted for 
elegant and durable building, are consequently 
lower in price, and will not bear increased ex- 
pensive working. Architects who have visited 
recently Northern Germany, and in Southern 
Germany, especially Frankfurt and neighbour- 
hood, will have seen numerous instances of the 
application of partial facing bricks. At Amster- 
dam, the new railway station is being built with 
those bricks. In Switzerland, as far as we know 
those bricks have been used only in two in- 
stances, at Basel and at Geneva. In Switzer- 
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land, they are made in dark red, yellowish 
white, and various shades between those two 
colours. The bricks are said to be of very great 
hardness, and of close grain, carefully made, 
and well burnt. There can be no doubt that 
these facing bricks will find a more and more 
extended application. 








THE SWISS NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING AT ZURICH. 


THE most remarkable feature at present 
noticeable in the construction of the above 
building is the Machinery Hall. A great part 
of the hall is now covered in, and its carpent 
work is nearly complete. This hall (which is 
expected to be one of the most attractive por- 
tions of the exhibition) is composed of two 
wings which intersect each other at a right 
angle. One is about 420 ft. in length, and the 
other about 320 ft. The width is about 80 ft., 
and the height about 60 ft. There will be a 
gallery looking out upon the river Sihl. The trans- 
mission of steam power will be effected by means 
of an underground passage, so that visitors will 
not be in any way incommoded. The Machinery 
Hall will be, it is said, larger than any which 
has lately been seen at any district exhibition, 
and even compares with the similar portions of 
the recent national exhibitions. 

In one spot an octagonal structure is being 
erected, surmounted by a tower, from the 
summit of which a view of the city and its 
romantic environs can be obtained, as well as a 
general idea of the exhibition building and ite 
surroundings. 








THE MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


Tuis exhibition was opened on Saturday 
evening, the 16th inst., by Duke Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria (as representative of the 
king), in the presence of upwards of 1,000 
guests. 

Dr. Von Beetz, the president of the com- 
mittee, opened the proceedings by referring 
to the comparatively modern period in which 
the science of electricity has attained the im- 
portant position it to-day occupies amongst the 
various branches of human knowledge. He 
likewise alluded to the important advances 
lately made in the storage of electric force and 
in the application of electricity to various 
mechanical purposes. He remarked that the 
astonishment we now feel at the marvels of 
electric science is similar to that sentiment 
with which our forefathers regarded the inven- 
tion of the steam engine, and its adaptation to 
purposes of locomotion. In conclusion, he 
referred to the international character of the 
exhibition and. to the advantages which the 
cause of science would probably derive from the 
display of what various nations are now doing in 
this important branch of technical knowledge. 

Duke Charles Theodore then declared the 
exhibition open. 








DRINKING-FOUNTAIN AT 8ST. JUDE’S, 
WHITECHAPEL. 


Tse drinking-fountain which we illustrate 
this week, executed by Messrs. Doulton, from 
the design of Mr. Statham, was alluded to in 
our notice of the last Building Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall, where it formed the centre 
object of Messrs. Doulton’s exhibits. It now 
stands in its place against the wall of the tower 
of St. Jude’s Church, Commercial-street, White- 
chapel. 

The materials employed are the result of a 
desire to use something which would present 
an indestructible surface without the expendi- 
ture on mere raw material which would have 
been incurred by the use of granite, the mate- 
rial adopted by the Drinking-Fountain Associa- 
tion for their street fountains. Doulton ware 
presented such a material, with the opportunity 
of obtaining a certain amount of elaboration 
both in modelling and colour, at a cost less than 
that of the plainest and most uninteresting 
granite structure on the same scale. The 
steps are made of the Eureka Concrete Com- 
pany’s material. 

The cost, including the steps, was 321., the 
whole being presented to the district by Mrs. 
Barnett, the wife of the Rev. 8S. A. Barnett, the 
Vicar of St. Jude’s, as one means of contributing 
towards the ornamenting and improvement of 
the neighbourhood. The effort must certainly 
be considered successful. 





—— 


HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 
HALL OF FETEs. 


In a recent volume we gave an ex 
of the Hétel de Ville, Paris, as se 
the direction of Messrs. Ballu & Deperthes 
architects, with a very brief sketch of She 
history.* The view showed what is known as 
the Fagade Boccador, from the name of tho 
Italian architect who is believed to have 
designed it, and which is an exact reproduction 
of that part of the building as it existed before 
its destruction in the time of the Commune 
1871. The competition which resulted in the 
present building took place in 1873. 

In July of the present year a portion of the 
interior of the Hétel de Ville was opened on the 
occasion of a splendid féte ; as we had previously 
shown, however, a amount of work 
remained to be done to complete the interior. 

In our present number we publish a view of the 
Hall of Fétes, in which was given the inaugural 
banquet, and we shall be able on a future occa- 
sion to add some descriptive particulars. 


der 








DERBY SCHOOL: NEW MASTER’S 
HOUSE. 


Tus building, which is now nearly finished, 
is being built in the Kedleston-road, adjoining 
the school cricket-field, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the school buildings. The 
facing bricks are red Coalville, and_the tiles 
dark-coloured Broseley. The work is being 
well carried out by Mr. C. Bass, builder, of 
Leicester, for the sum of 1,500/. The architect 
is Mr. E. J. May, 3, Great James-street, 
London. 








HOUSE ERECTED IN THE CLAPHAM- 
ROAD, LONDON. 


In our present number we give an illustration 
of a house which has been recently erecte: 
near Clapham Common for Mr. Hunter, organ- 
builder. 

The house is built of bright-coloured stock 
and rubbed red brickwork, with a Portland stone 
balcony and cantilevers under; the gable of the 
house in the lower part is tile-hung, and the 
cove and upper part are finished in plaster work, 
carved and stamped by the architect. The 
roofs are covered with red tiles. The whole of 
the window-frames are shown outside, and have 
a moulding round where they meet the brick- 
work, the upper lights of windows above the 
transoms have lead glazing in, and all the 
woodwork throughout is painted white. 

A pleasing feature has been introduced at 
the side of the house, where a window which 
lights the upper staircase is brought between 
the two chimney-stacks with an arch over. 

A large organ-factory has been erected at the 
back of the house, from which it is separated 
by a court-yard, and the archway at the side is 
made so that carts can have access to it. There 
is a large show-room above the archway nearly 
the whole depth of the house in length. 

In the interior there are some turned newels, 
balusters, and other woodwork, in old-fashioned 
style. 

‘The chief aim in all the work has been to 
keep close to the homely English brick style, 
which prevailed in the last century. 

The whole of the works were designed and 
superintended by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 
A.R.I.B.A., Belle Vue House, Lansdowne-road, 
Clapham. Mr. Cope was the foreman who 
had charge of the work. 








Electrical Cutting of Glass during 
Manufacture. — At present, large glass 
cylindrical vessels for scientific and commercial 
purposes are cut during manufacture by sur 
rounding them with a thin filament drawn out 
from the molten glass, and then cooling them 
suddenly by contact with a cold substance. 
According to Iron, a more sure and perfect 
method has been devised by Herr Fahdt, of 
Dresden, who surrounds the glass vessel with 
a copper wire, connected by binding engi 
with the two poles of a galvanic battery, an 
made red-hot by forming contact. The rough 
edges are then rounded off by turning the 
object in a blow-pipe flame; and, to ee 
any unequal contraction of the parts subjectet 
to this action, a slight annealing 1s effected 1n 
the furnace. 


* Vol, xxxix, (1880), p. 335, &. 
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GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
SKETCH DESIGNS EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—Upon the supposition that the rejected 
designs in the Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
Designs Competition were contract ones, and 
that there was no new light among them, your 
view that the exhibition of sketch designs was 
superfluous is, perhaps, correct enough. But 
there might have been new conceptions or new 
combinations displayed in them which were 
worth showing ; and when architects have spent 
days in drawing and nights in dreaming over a 
Jan, they are apt to imagine that there is some- 
thing in their production of a promising kind, and 
to wish for an opportunity of exhibiting it to the 
town. Besides, are there no lessons to be drawn 
from such an exhibition,—no beauties to be 
discovered, no defects to be pointed out ? There 
were many neat and ornamental designs exhi- 
hited. Were any of them,—it might be asked, 
for instance,—perfectly appropriate to the 
situation,—sufficient for the position and pur- 
poses of the building? One great thing to look 
to is that the building should cover the ground 
well, be elegantly spread upon the surface, with 
a sufficient number of handsome ins and outs 
onthe plan. Another thing of moment is, that 
the facade should have that largeness of appear- 
ance which is not got when the picture of it 
fills the eye at once, or when it has the appear- 
ance of a small building erected upon a large 
scale. It seemed to me, on a cursory view, that 
some of the designs would suit an academy or 
normal seminary better than municipal build- 
ings, so neat and self-contained were they. 
Some of them were as pretty as ivory teeto- 
tums, or a new-born cherub that had come into 
the world with its wig on. 

A building of the kind required should be 
spacious and square, and be all glancing and 
gleaming like a battalion of soldiers at the 
“present? on a field-day. The grand is always 
above expectation, and when the building had 
its walls brought up to their height and level, 
and completed and finished with cornices and 
balustrade, and urns and statues, and all in 
keeping, that another tier should suddenly and 
gracefully spring up in bows and curves and 
arcs, with trellis and hood, and filigree and 
stars and stripes; and that the work of splen- 
dour should begin at the very point where it 
appeared to be at an end, would please the eye 
and the imagination; then, that over and above 
that, and in the background, the spires and 
domes, and minarets and peaks and pinnacles, 
should rise, and pierce, and flash in blue sky, 
and all in due proportion, would satisfy the 
severest taste. 

There is no such view as that perspective 
one required in the competition by the assessors 
to be got in the case of most large and imposing 
buildings. Nor could such a view of the build- 
ing in question, when erected, be obtained. The 
flanks of mostly all large buildings in towns rest 
in perspective on the smaller and obscurer 
buildings which surround them, and in the 
country on banks and groups of trees: and 
properly so. Whether the building when com- 
pleted will shoulder it finely in the town 
remains to be seen. But with regard to the 
putting the competition-sketches out of sight, I 
do not see that there is any obligation to do 
that, or that it should be expected to be done. 
If these designs, or any of them, or one of 
them, have anything original in their composi- 
tion, there is no cause that they should merely 
strut and fret their little hour upon the stage, 
and then be seen no more. On the contrary, 
this is rather a case when being beaten in one 
city the disciple should shake the dust off his 
— od = toanother. Asa personal matter, 
which “ ae (by the way, the town from 

t haus is not mentioned among others in 
the Builder), furbished up, may yet appeal to 
—— - art in London or in Paris. As it is, I 
Banh, a gaay pangs Ase it was approved in 
al — . An architect of great experience 
wen be pine ac taste told me that “the 
mn well broken up, and that the front 
strength 'o- a grand appearance.” And on the 
“Tength of this I have gone on and will go on. 

Wide Be 

Re me had no intention in the note referred 
tion Pear tapi 5 senge to express any objec- 
a eu “i the sketch designs ; 
dite ton = Pt ~ any _Feopening 
sketch designs i yg Drie ow a the 
Exhibition is at all times desirablo e that the 
greatest. educat; es desira 6 so that the 

cational advantage possible may 





be obtained from a competition, and that all 
desirable publicity may be given to the merits 
of competitors. We add what appears to be at 
present scarcely a list of the authors of the ten 


designs selected from the first open com peti- 
tion :— 


** Viola,’’ Mr. Young, London. 

** St. Ronan,”’ Messrs. Hall & Taylor, London. 

** Semplice,’’ Mr. Lynn, Belfast, 

““Gauntlet,’’ Messrs, Worthington & Elwood, Man- 
chester. 

“ Ars Regina,”” Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, Halifax, 

Aurea Mediocritas,”” Mr. G. 8. Aitken, Dundee. 

** Civis,”” Mr, F. T. Baggallay, London. 

** Peradventure,’’ Mr. F. Stirrat, Glasgow. 

“‘ Ite,” Mr, Higgins, Glasgow. 

“ Trident,’’ Messrs. Coe & Robinson, London, 








CARPENTRY AT CROYDON. 


Last week a meeting was held at the 
Public Hall, Croydon, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the prizes and certificates' to those 
members of the Croydon Technical Carpentry 
Class who had been successful at the examina- 
tion recently held. Dr. Alfred Carpenter, J.P., 
presided, and in opening the proceedings said 
that perhaps there was no place which more 
showed the necssity of technical training in 
carpentry than Croydon. During the past year, 
according to the report of the Local Board of 
Health, more than 1,200 new buildings had been 
erected, and he was sure that any one who had 
noticed houses in course of erection in Croydon 
would admit that in their construction there 
was shown a great want of knowledge on the 
part of the carpenter. At present there was 
a great difficulty in regard to carpentry, in 
consequence of the action of the contractors, 
who did not seem to care how the work was 
done so long as it was done cheaply. The 
system of apprenticeship was dying out; con- 
tractors did not care to teach apprentices. The 
carpentry classes supplied the deficiency thus 
created. Any one attending these classes, too, 
would be able, when necessary, to turn his 
attention to other kinds of work to that on 
which he might be specially employed. They, 
in fact, would become good workmen, and do 
their work at less cost to the masters and greater 
benefit to themselves; for they would be able 
to do it in a smaller amount of time. 

The Rev. Henry Solly, the founder of the 
classes, read a letter from the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, regretting that they were unable, through 
absence of members of the Court from London, 
to send a deputation to the meeting. Mr. 
Solly then delivered an address, showing, by 
many practical illustrations, the great advan- 
tages of a technical education generally, and 
particularly as regards carpentry. 

Mr. C. T. Millis, hon. secretary of the 
Artisans’ Association for the Promotion of 
Technical Education, also addressed the meet- 
ing. He urged that in addition to the practical 
value of technical education in making men 
better workmen, it had another, a moral, value 
in causing men to think, and so making them 
better men. Particularly he advised a thorough 
knowledge of practical geometry, and said he 
believed that men would find it to their advan- 
tage to join these classes even if they had to 
“Jose a quarter” to do it. In Mr. Staynes 
they had an excellent teacher, possessing just 
the kind of knowledge required to teach such a 
class. 

Mr. Staynes, the teacher of the class, in his 
report, said the class had increased from six- 
teen to thirty-six during the last two years, and 
that the members attended more regularly than 
last year. He strongly recommended all car- 
penters to learn the elementary principles of 
solid geometry. It would enable them to do 
their work more quickly and accurately, as it 
acted as a check against error. 

Mr. Fraser, artistic carpenter and designer of 
art furniture, and a donor of one of the prizes, 
bore testimony to the superiority of the work- 
men under him who had attended the technical 
carpentry class over those who had had no such 
training. a 

Dr. Carpenter then distributed the prizes and 
certificates as follows:—Mr. A. D. Reynolds, 
first-class certificate with prize for practical 
plane and solid geometry (elementary stage) ; 
first-class certificate with prize in the elemen- 
tary stage technical carpentry ; also first prize 
for home work. Mr. F. Shopland, first-class 
certificate with first prize, elementary stage 
technical carpentry; second prize for home 
work. Mr. J. E. Mead, first-class certificate with 
prize, elementary stage technical mr siggar _ 
Winpenny, second-class certificate, advance 


stage technical carpentry ; first prize for applied 
work. Mr. Hayward, third-class certificate, ad- 
vanced stage technical carpentry ; second prize 
for applied work. Mr. S. Hughes, third-class 
certificate, elementary stage, technical car- 
pentry; prize for an extra paper. 

Mr. Knight (furniture manufacturer) pro- 
posed, and Mr. Bailey ( builder) seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Drapers’ Company for the 
pecuniary assistance they had given to the class. 
The resolution was carried with applause. 








THE TRADE UNIONS CONGRESS 
IN MANCHESTER. 


Tue fifteenth annual congress of trade 
unionists was opened in the Co-operative Hall, 
Ardwick, Manchester, on Monday last. The 
following were among the societies represented 
by delegates, viz., the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society, Carpenters and Joiners of England and 
Scotland, Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
Operative Stonemasons of England and Wales, 
United Operative Masons’ Association of Scot- 
land, Amalgamated House Decorators and 
Painters, Manchester Operative House Painters’ 
Association, Metropolitan Society of Operative 
Painters. 

Mr. T. Birtwistle, chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, took the chair, and in 
introducing the business of the congress, he 
expressed a bope that the deliberations of the 
delegates might not only tend to the improve- 
ment of the moral and social condition of the 
working class, but strengthen and promote the 
true principles of trade-unionism. 

Mr. Robert Austin, Amalgamated Engineers, 
Manchester, was elected president of the Con- 
gress; Mr. John Burnett, London, treasurer; 
Mr. Kelly, Manchester, secretary; Mr. J. R. 
Smith, London, vice-president; and Mr. Shor- 
rocks, Manchester, and Mr. Sedgwick, Leicester, 
auditors. 

On the motion of Mr. Shipton, a resolution was 
passed recording the appreciation of the congress 
of the valuable work rendered to the cause of 
trade-unionism by Mr. Daniel Guile, and their 
best wishes for his long and happy life in retire- 
ment from his official duties as secretary to the 
National Society of Ironfounders. 

The Parliamentary Committee’s report was 
read by Mr. Broadhurst, M.P. It began witha 
tribute of respect to the memory of Mr. A. 
Macdonald, M.P., and the next subject noticed 
was the Employers’ Liability Act Amendment 
Bill, with which no progress had been made 
during the past session. “In the meantime,” 
it was added, “many families are suffering 
injustice by the sharp practice of some em- 
ployers, who, when an accident befalls a work- 
man in their employ, have, by paying the injured 
person his full wages for six weeks thereby 
induced him not to begin an action at law with- 
in that time. Payment is then discontinued, 
and the injured person has lost his right to sue 
for damages, as the notice required by the Act 
has not been given. The energy of insurance 
companies, in their endeavours to induce men to 
contract themselves out of the Act, has con- 
siderably increased during the year. We have 
had occasion to notice the plausible proposals 
of an insurance company who are establishing, 
in connexion with their general business, an 
‘accident fund,’ to which employers and work- 
men mutually contribute. For a small weekly 
payment by the workpeople and the employers, 
they propose certain benefits in cases of acci- 
dents for which the employer is not liable under 
the Act; but it is to be known that the em- 
ployer is ‘ not liable under the Act’ for all cases 
insured without the decision of a Court. We 
are at a loss to understand this, and we hope 
that the workpeople will not be caught con- 
tracting themselves out of the Act by this 
specious mode of putting the case. Our advice 
to workmen is that they should hold fast to the 
law. If they want greater insurance against 
sickness and accidents, let them join the unions 
established for that purpose and managed by 
their fellow workmen. For injuries received 
through the neglect of their employers they 
should claim compensation under the law given 
by Parliament for that purpose, but we cannot 
advise them to throw in their lot with com- 
panies of which they know little or nothing, 
and thus barter away the rights and protection 
which have cost us so much to obtain. During 
the past session Mr. Burt and your secretary 
succeeded in striking out of the Huddersfield 
Corporation Bill a clause having for its 
object the contracting out of the Act of 
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the employés of that Corporation. A return 
moved for by Mr. Norwood, intituled ‘County 
Courts Plaints’ shows that during the 
vear 1881, 126 causes under the Employers’ 
Liability Act were entered in County Courts. 
Twenty-two of these resulted in the recovery 
of damages to the amount of 1,533/. 18s. 6d., 
being an average of 691. 14a. 6d. in each case. 
Six had yet to be tried in 1882, and twenty-two 
had been withdrawn and settled ont of court. 
In the remaining cases either the juries could 
not agree or the result was a verdict for the 
defendants or a nonsuit. We have no doubt 
that during the current year the number of 
cases will show a great increase over that of 
1881, and will farther demonstrate the great 
advantages, notwithstanding ‘its shortcomings, 
derived by the working classes from the Act of 
1880. We have no doubt that during the next 
Session of Parliament Mr. Burt will do his ut- 
most to press forward the Amendment Bill. In 
this difficult task he is entitled to, and will, we 
trust, receive, the energetic assistance of those 
whom it is intended to benefit. 

“The general trade of the country has net 
been so brisk during the past year as we could 
have wished. Exception to this general quiet- 
ness must, however, be taken in the case of the 
engineering and iron shipbuilding trades. In 
these branches we believe that the demand for 
labour is fairly good. In the iron shipbuilding 
trade it has never been equalled, and, as far as 
union purposes are concerned, the men appear 
to be laying by for the proverbial rainy day. 
We hope they are also as thrifty in their 
private stores, as it is impossible for so extra- 
ordinary a period of prosperity to continue, and 
nothing would more surely steady the inevit- 
able fall in wages than for each workman to be 
in a position to warehouse his labour, if we may 
use the term, in times of threatened reductions 
consequent on scarcity of employment.” 

The President, Mr. Austin, delivered his 
inaugural address on Tuesday. Commencing by 
giving a retrospective glance at the history of 
this annual congress, he said he found that 
during the fifteen years of its existence there 
was much trade unionists might pride themselves 
upon. Their position at the present time was 
far different from what it was fifteen years ago. 
Their funds were protected now by registration, 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act had re- 
pealed the Master and Servant and the Con- 
spiracy Acts. The Mines and also the Fac- 
tory Acts had been amended, and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act had been passed. This last 
Act would come before them for amendment, in 
consequence of the evasions of some of the em- 
ployers, and the decisions of the lawyers. When 
the second congress meeting was held in Birming- 
ham in 1869, there were present 44 representa- 
tives of trade unions and trade councils, the num- 
ber of members they represented at that time 
being, he judged, about 150,000. At the present 
meeting there were upwards of 150 delegates, 
representing more than 500,000 members, being 
an increase of 300 per cent. in representatives, 
and the same number in members,—a very 
satisfactory result. He trusted that before the 
congress had been twenty-one years in exis- 
tence the members represented would reach the 
number of 1,000,000. At the time when the 
first congress was held the trade unionists and 
trade unions were undergoing the ordeal of 
examination by Royal Commission, and if they 
did not come out of the searching inquiry 
exactly like gold out of the hands of the refiner, 
they came out of it in such a manner as to show 
that trade unionists were not so bad as they 
were painted, but were very much like other 
people. In connexion with the repeal of 
some of the unjust and unequal laws of 
past days, croakers had prophesied that 
injury would accrue to persons of property. 
They had, however, never heard at all of such 
injurious results since the repeal of the laws 
which trade unionists at one time suffered 
under. Trade unionists simply asked for fair 
treatment. They were and always had been 
law-abiding citizens, prepared to follow out 

those dictates of common sense and reason 
which should guide every man and woman. A 
great deal yet remained to be done, and he 
trusted that by their united efforts they would 
go persistently on and never rest contented 
until they had placed on the statute-books of 
Great Britain and Ireland the whole of the 
seventeen propositions on the programme for 
consideration at that meeting. The first pro- 
position was one relating to the amendment of 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. It was not 


necessary for him to tell them what the Act 
referred to, or what was its intended operation. 
Suffice it to say that every conceivable advan- 
tage had been taken of the defects in the 
Act by unprincipled employers and large 
companies, 80 as to render the Act prac- 
tically of no use. It was for the congress 
to savy whether they would rest satisfied with 
that state of things or not. In fact, those who 
were entrusted with the administration of the 
law had in many cases been hostile to the 
claimants, who were mostly helpless in the 
matter. The amendment of the Act deserved 
their most earnest and serious consideration. 
They must do all that they possibly could by 








every legal means in their power to induce their 
representatives in Parliament to vote that this 
law should become what it was intended to be, 
namely, a real benefit to men injured through 
the negligence of their employers. They asked 
for the same conditions for the working man as 
were granted to the general public. He found 
from the last report of the Employers’ Asso- 
cation that it was stated that so far as the Iron 
Trade Employers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland was concerned, that Act had not 
brought that ruin to many which had been pre- 
dicted, and they found that they could meet all 
their liabilities for a sum of 330 per cent. less 
than the sum at which the insurance companies 
had agreed to contract them out of their 
liabilities. There was evidence which proved 
that more care was now exercised than was the 
case before, and that the insurance companies’ 
calculation for taking the risk were based upon 
the evidence of the past. 

Among the other topics touched on by Mr. 
Austin in his address were factory inspection, 
the prevention of steam boiler explosions, and 
the patent laws. 








THE DEMOLITION OF KENSINGTON 
HOUSE. 


THE final sale of the materials of Kensington 
House, preparatory to the erection of new build- 
ings on the site, took place on Monday and 
Tuesday last, when the carcass of the building, 
together with the massive ironwork, consisting 
of numerous box-girders and columns, also the 
flooring-boards and joists, the whole comprising 
nearly 300 lots, was sold. Included in the sale 
was also the west half of the grand marble 
staircase, the whole of which was purchased at 
the June sale, by Madame Tussaud & Sons, for 
1,000 guineas, with the intention of introducing 
it into their new building now in course of erec- 
tion in Baker-street. It now appears that the 
staircase in its entirety will not be required for 
the new premises, and hence the resale, which 
produced 4801., or nearly 501. less than the 
moiety of the staircase was sold for in June 
last. Six pairs of Italian marble fluted 
Corinthian columns, which were likewise dis- 
posed of at the June sale for 100l. per pair, 
were now again sold, realising 74/. per pair. 
The total sum realised by the stone and brick- 
work of the main building was 7601., the portico 
over the principal entrance, supported on six 
polished Aberdeen granite columns, and two 
polished pilasters, being sold for 1401. The 
total proceeds of the two days’ sale amounted 
to 2,3891. ; but, in estimating the sum which the 
whole of the materials and fittings of the build- 
ing have ultimately realised, 9241. must be de- 
ducted, the amount produced by the second sale 
of a portion of the staircase and the marble 
columns, leaving the net produce of Monday 
and Tuesday’s sale at 1,465. This, added to 
8,4501., the result of the four days’ sale in June 
last, brings up the aggregate produce of the 
sale of the materials of the building to 9,9151., 
its original cost having been variously put down 
at 180,0001, 

Workmen are now busily engaged in con- 
structing the sewerage on the estate, prepara- 
tory to the commencement of building. Mr. 
Mears, of Hammersmith, is the contractor for 
this portion of the work. 








A New Industry for Middlesbrough — 
On the 5th inst., at a meeting of the Streets 
Committee of the Middlesbrough Corporation, 
plans were submitted and passed for the erection 
of new works on the Marshes at Middlesbrough, 
for the manufacture of Scotch and Ganister 
firebricks by the Middlesbrough Firebrick Com- 








pany. It is expected the works will give 
employment to between 50 and 100 hands. 
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FALL OF A BUTTRESS AT 8T. PATRICK: 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


On Thursday, the 14th inst., shortly after 
noon, one of the buttresses on the north side of 
the chancel of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin 
fell to the ground with a terrific crash, the fore, 
of which smashed the fallen masonry into . 
great heap of débris. The adjoining portions 
of the building were considerably damaged. We 
regret to say that the catastrophe involyed the 
weeny of three persons,—a young girl and two 

ys. 

The buttress which fell so suddenly wag 
nearly 70 ft. high. It and three other butiresses 
supported the north wall, which runs alongside 
Patrick’s Close, a wide thoroughfare, ocey. 
pied almost entirely on the side opposite the 
cathedral by small shops for the sale of second. 
hand furniture and articles of a very miscel- 
laneous description. The side of the street 
nearest to the cathedral has no houses erected 
upon it, and beyond the narrow footway are the 
iron boundary railings of the cathedral grounds. 
Inside these railings on the north side the 
grounds are not wide,—probably about 15 ft. 
or 20 ft. from the railings to the bases of the 
buttresses. These were built of solid masonry, 
each being topped by a heavy pinnacle in cut 
stone, weighing many tons. The buttress 
which fell spread across the entire space 
between its base and the opposite shops. 

The Freeman’s Journal says the cathedral is 
built upon the lowest ground in the city, and 
almost since its partial re-erection after fire in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century its 
base was subject to the disastrous effects of 
water lodging around the foundations. The 
Poddle River, which runs beneath the building, 
is the cause of this lodgment of water, and 
frequently causes an inundation of the grounds. 
The excessive damp which, spite of all efforts, 
could not be overcome, made it absolutely 
necessary that steps should be taken to 
strengthen and preserve the foundations, and 
at the beginning of last June the cathedral was 
closed and placed in the hands of contractors 
for the execution of the necessary improve- 
ments. Messrs. Dockrell, Sons, Martin, & Co., 
undertook a contract for the laying down of 
encanstic tiles throughout the floor, and Mr. 
Stephen Adams, of Bishop-street, undertook 
excavations for the purpose of laying down 
suitable heating apparatus. His contract was 
completed last month. Mr. J. H. Pile, of 
Great Brunswick-street and Abbey-street was 
entrusted with the contract for under- 
pinning and concreting the endangered 
foundation. A moat had been dug along 
the north wall. The excavations were carried 
to a depth of a few feet below the base of the 
foundations. Mr. Pile’s workmen, it is said, 
commenced uuderpinning the first of the but- 
tresses a few days ago. On the day preceding 
the accident, this buttress, they state, gave 
indications of not being safe, and on the morn- 
ing of the accident, five or six of Mr. Pile'’s 
workmen applied props to the foundation, and 
then proceeded as expeditiously as possible 
with their concrete work. Shortly after twelve 
o'clock, the men being in the excavated moat, 
their attention was attracted by a trembling 
motion in the buttress, and seeing, when they 
looked upwards, the nature of the occurrence 
that was about to take place, they jumped out 
of the moat, with a shout of alarm, and rushed 
into the graveyard. The next moment supplied 
ample proof that their escape from death was 
narrow and providential. Down fell the but- 
tress with a dreadful crash. The base of the 
masonry sank into the excavation underneath, 
but the main portion of the column, sean 
perceptibly losing any of its solidity until t n 
crash occurred, spread across the graveya 
and the street. A section of the iron railings 
was smashed, and the dwarf wall dislocated by 
the tremendous force of the falling stonework. 
Two enormous masses of stonework and a 
lay in the centre of the street. The te 
part of the pinnacle fell upon the roof of _t aol 
story house on the opposite side of the Close 
and burst through it into the yard at the ae 
fortunately without injury toany perso”. * 
this house the heavy entrance-gate of 4 ye. 
was smashed by other portions of the ong 
ing pinnacle. Here two children who oe 
rushed to the shelter of the archway ~ewhy on 
lives, their bodies being almost crushed } 
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from her injuries. The infant was not killed, 
but received very serious injuries,—a fracture 
of the skull and several bruises on the body, 
An arch, shaped like an ellipse, which spread 
from the buttress to the north wall of the 
building, fell almost simultaneously with the 
buttress, and crashed through the slated roof 
honeath, but the groined arching below the roof 
proved sufficiently strong to sustain the weight 
of the débris, and thus saved the grand organ. 

~ Soon after the accident, Mr. Park Neville, 
City Engineer, made a careful inspection of the 
foundation of the fallen buttress and of the 
foundations of the buttresses adjoining, as 
some apprehensions were expressed lest the 
calamity should be repeated. The foundations 
of the whole of the northern flank walls of 
the cathedral are exposed in the excavations 
which are being made with a view to carrying 
ont necessary improvements in the drainage of 
the building. Mr. Neville expressed an opinion 
that it would be well to put up supports to the 
buttress next to that which has fallen. 

On the 15th inst. Dr. Whyte, the Dublin City 
Coroner, held an inquest at the Morgue on the 
bodies of the deceased. Evidence of identi- 
fication having been given, 

William Egan, 17, Patrick-street, was exa- 
mined. He said,—the deceased, Sarah Egan, 
was my sister. She was a servant-maid, and 
her age was 16. She last resided at 76, Patrick- 
strect, in Mr. Mooney’s house. I was one of 
the workmen employed in the building, and was 
engaged at the time baling out water. 

The Coroner.—Can you say anything of your 
own knowledge as to how the accident occurred ? 
That morning before the accident, just after 
breakfast, I took notice of a small crack in the 
building. I was working about 16 ft. down 
from the pathway. 

Michael Goggins, 29, New Bride - street, 
examined.—I was employed as foreman mason 
of the works,—the repairing of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. I was there when a portion of the 
building fell. I was standing quite convenient 
to it, on the bank formed by the earth 
thrown up. 

The Coroner.—What first attracted your 
attention ?—I first saw one of the pinnacles 
separate from the wall. 

Was there any noise or warning ?—I heard 
none. It came out quite clean from the wall. 

Did it fall in a solid mass ?>—Yes; across the 
Cathedral-yard into St. Patrick’s-close. At the 
time two masons were underpinning the but- 
tress, and two labourers were bringing them 
stones; they had just time to get away. 

They were actually engaged working when the 
masonry began to give way ?—Yes. 

What was it gave the warning ?—A little bit 
of mortar fell down when the masonry began 
to give way, and alarmed them, and then they 
ran. The buttress stood out quite straight 
after parting from the wall, a minute or so 
before it fell. 

Are you satisfied that all your men escaped ? 
—Yes, Iam; there are none missing. 

When did the work commence ?—My work 
commenced about three weeks ago. The greater 
part of the excavation around the cathedral 
was then completed. I had to superintend the 
excavations at the place where the accident 
occurred. 

Do you know what those excavations were 
for ?--Yes. They were being done to build a 
boiler-house to supply hot water to heat the 
church. I had completed the excavations at 
the spot. 

Had all the buttresses undergone the process 
of underpinning ?—No; only one. 

Which one was that ?—The one next to the 
one that fell had been partially underpinned. 

How much of the underpinning had you com- 
plet ed of the one that fell >—The whole of it. 

_ Then it was no safeguard in doing it ?—No, 
Sir, it was not. There was no connexion between 
the buttress and the wall of the church at all. 

A Juror.—There was no tie ?—No tie. 

The Coroner.—That was a defect in the 
original construction ?—Yes. 

It was the excavation that brought about the 
catastrophe P—That is my opinion. 

If the buttress had been properly constructed 
ma excavation would not have had that effect ? 
“NO, SIF, 

Were you notified that morning that there was 
& crack in the buttress P—I was, sir. 

And you saw it ?—I did, sir. 

What did you do to meet that ?—I did not 
think the crack would be any harm, sir. 
Supposing you did, could you have done any 
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more ?—Nothing more than that we might try 
to stop it up if we could. 

Did the foundation of the buttress settle in 
any way f—No; not an inch. 

Nor of the building ?—No, sir. 

Mr. Law.—The buttress projects from the 
church wall ?—About 7 ft., sir. 

What is the breadth of it ?—About 4 ft. 

When you were underpinning that did you go 
in under the whole of it ?—No, sir. I began at 
one side, and went a foot under the mason work, 
and then built up from the bottom. 

Did you cut away any mason work that was 
not sound or good ?—I did, sir. 

Did you pin it up in a proper mason-like 
way ?—-As well as it could be done by the hands 
of man. 

How much of the work had you done when 
it fell >—I had the face and the third side. 

As regards the buttress, is it a rough ora 
smooth wall? Does it appear as if there had 
been an older buttress there ?—Yes. 

Could you when you went there see a crack 
between the buttress and the main wall ?—No. 

And there has been some “facing” down 
there >—Yes. 

Now at what point did the buttress break off ? 
Is it at the juncture of your work ?—At the 
juncture of my work and the old, about 4 ft. 
above where I was working. 

The part that is still up against the wall, is 
that much above where you were working ?— 
About 3 ft. or 4 ft. 

A Juror.—Did you shore up any of this place ? 
—Yes, I did. I thought the buttress was con- 
structed in the ordinary way, and was properly 
tied. It never occurred to me that it was not 
tied. 

After some further evidence, the inquest was 
adjourned until the 21st inst. 








THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
COMPANY’S NEW HOTEL AT 
PRESTON. 

THE magnificent new hotel erected on the 
high ground, and the cresting of the Wenham 
Park, at Preston, by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, has just been com- 
pleted and opened. A view of the building, 
together with a general architectural descrip- 
tion, has already appeared in the Builder. It 
is in the Renaissance style, of red brick, with 
red sandstone dressings, and covered in with red 
Staffordshire tiles. The most prominent feature 
of the building is a lofty tower, at the top of 
which is a tank, capable of holding 2,000 gal- 
lons of water, from which the hotel will obtain 
its supply for domestic and sanitary purposes. 
Below is a spacious apartment for the use of 
visitors, who are here afforded a most extensive 
and charming view of the valley of the Ribble 
and the surrounding country. The hotel is 
approached from the island platform of the 
railway station by a covered way, having an 
open-timbered roof the entire length. That 
portion crossing the line has a wooden floor, 
and is lighted on either side by plain white 
glass. This section ends in a spacious hall, 
from which the way is continued to the hotel. 
This portion of the structure has a striking 
and handsome appearance. The floor is covered 
with artistic octagon tiles, having an ornamental 
border, and the windows are glazed with tinted 
cathedral glass. The covered way has a total 
length of 180 ft. It is intersected by a 24 ft. 
cab-way at the back of the hotel, after crossing 
which it leads into the principal vestibule of 
the main building, which is paved with Minton’s 
tiles, and is well lighted by an ornamental lantern 
light. This leads into the large hall, where the 
bar is situate. From this point run a series of 
corridors, ornamentally tiled. To the front of 
the building, facing the Park and the country 
around the valley of the Ribble beyond, are 
coffee-rooms, sitting-rooms, smoking-rooms, 
drawing-rooms, and private suites of apart- 
ments, whilst on the opposite side of the 
corridor are a number of bedrooms. The walls 
of the corridors and upper floors are lined to a 
height of 4 ft. with different coloured tiles, 
forming artistic panels. Above the tiles the 
walls are faced with the material known 
as “Lincrusta Walton.” It is of a pale 
green colour, having a pretty embossed 
surface, and has a highly ornamental appear- 
ance. A wide stone staircase leads to the 
upper floors, on which are suites of apartments, 
and a number of separate sitting-rooms and 





bedrooms. Some of the suites are arranged 


for entire families, and comprise sitting-room, 
two bedrooms, dressing-rooms, bath-room, and 
lavatory. Every part of the building is well 
lighted and ventilated, the ventilating, heating, 
and sanitary arrangements having been carried 
out by the Sanitary Engineering Company, of 
Victoria-street, Westminster. In front of the 
hotel is a promenade, 400 ft. long and 18 ft. 
wide, and below this is anew public promenade, 
and the hotel is connected with the sloping 
park beneath, to which visitors have direct 
access. The grounds belonging to the hotel are 
being tastefully laid out as a garden. 

The general contractors for the hotel, of 
which Mr. Mitchell, of Manchester, is the 
architect, are Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Man- 
chester; and Messrs. Benham & Co., of London, 
have supplied the furniture. The total cost of 
the hotel and furnishing is estimated at 
50,0001. 








COMPETITIONS. 


North-Eastern Counties’ School, Barnard Castle. 
—At a meeting of the Governors of the North- 
Eastern Counties’ School, held at Durham, it 
was resolved that the school be erected on land 
near the Bowes Museum, on the east, and Mr. 
Watson, Canon Brown, and Mr. Richardson were 
empowered finally to purchase or exchange land 
necessary for a square enclosure twenty acres in 
extent. A long discussion took place with regard 
to the employment of architects, and the proposi- 
tion to throw the design open to public competi- 
tion was negatived, as were also motions to limit 
the number tosix,and evenone. Several names 
were mentioned, and eventually it was resolved 
that three architects only be invited to compete, 
and were thereupon balloted for, namely, Messrs. 
Giles & Gough, London; Mr. Armfield, Whitby ; 
and Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is 
hoped that the foundation-stone of the school 
will be laid on Lady Day next. The successful 
architect will receive no premium, his remune- 
ration being the usual percentage on the cost of 
the building. The two unsuccessful architects 
will be awarded 40/1. each. A writer in the 
Darlington and Stockton Times criticises the 
limitation of the number of competing archi- 
tects to three, observing that two of the three 
gentlemen nominated to compete are diocesan 
architects. 








MASTERS AND MEN IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Sir,—The public will think, when reading 
Mr. Potter’s letter in the Times, that there are 
at this moment, or likely to be, severe diffe- 
rences between the employers and employed in 
the building trade. It may, perhaps, be a relief 
to some to hear that we have never dwelt more 
peaceably together than now, and, as far as we 
can see, there is no prospect of a rupture. 

It is quite true that a National Association of 
Master Builders does exist. It is also a fact 
that it was constituted soon after the last great 
masons’ strike. Its object is to protect the 
masters against unjust demands from the men, 
either as to increase of wages or, what is often 
almost as important, “rules of working.” This 
object, if faithfully carried out, is to the general 
benefit of the community. Since the establish- 
ment of this association there has been no 
serious general strike in the building trade. 

It may be that it is unfortunate that such a 
society should be necessary, but in the case of 
a builder, where any one of the many trades 
employed may, by means of a strike, stop the 
whole proceeding of a building, it is impossible, 
with any degree of comfort, and without great 
risk, to carry on business without such means of 
protection, to be used in case of necessity. It 
so happens that, for some years past, labour in 
all branches has been abundant, and if the 
public were aware of the circumstances of the 
trade they would be inclined, I think, to com- 
mend the master builders for not having en- 
deavoured to reduce the wages, as they might 
have made an attempt with good chance of 
success. But they have taken no step in that 
direction. I trust that the good feeling now 
obtaining in the trade may not be disturbed. 

A BUILDER. 








“ Heaton, Butler, & Bayne.”—In conse- 
quence of the death of their senior partner, 
Mr. Clement Heaton, his son, Mr. Clement John 
Heaton, who has for some time taken an active 





part in the business, has been taken into the 
firm. 
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BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4.287. S. C. Jervoise, Torquay. Open fire- 
grates. Sept. 8, 1882. 

4315. M. J. O'Riordan, Cork. 
heating water and cooking, 4c. 
1882. 

4.353. H. Pearce, London. Apparatus for 
opening and closing fan-lights, casements, 
sashes, &c. Sept. 13, 1882. 

4.369. W.A. MacLeod, Birkenhead. Window- 
gash-fasteners. Sept. 14, 1882. 

4,383. F. Bander, Venezuela. 
of walls, &c. Sept. 14, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


Boilers for 
Sept. 11, 


Construction 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


September 12, 1882. 
3.783. B. D. Healey, Brghouse. Asphalte 
apparatus. Aug. 9, 1882. 
September 15, 1882. 
2.266. W. Newell, Birmingham. Combined 
letter-box and name-plates. May 13, 1882. 
ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending Sept. 16, 1882. 


326. O. Seefels, London. Stamped metal 
roof tiling. (Com. by H. Klehe, Baden-Baden). 
Jan. 23, 1882. Price 4d. 

This tiling is made of sheet metal, stamped out with a 
_— lip, whereby each plate overlaps the next. (Pro. 

ro.) 


519. G. W. von Nawrocki, Berlin. Fire- 


places. (Com. by R. Miller, Berlin.) Feb. 2, 
1882. Price 2d. 


Above the grate is placed an iron box, round which are 
flues, the air passing through which is heated, and mingles 
with and thus consumes the smoke. (Pro. Pro.) 

vob. E. Verity, J. M. Verity, and B. Banks, 
Leeds. Windows. Feb. 4, 1882. Price 6d. 

The sashes are made with double frames. The outerone 
slides in the ordinary grooves in the window-frame, and the 
inner one, which carries the glass, is hinged to the outer 
frame. They are secured together by a cam action, 

5S. (7. WwW. Wicner. 
Feb. 4, 1882. Price 2d. 


The pipe which constitutes the burner is fitted to the 
shape of the grate, and one end is plugged, while the other 
projects bevond the grate, and when the gas is lighted 
draws hot air into the interior of the grate. The bottom of 
the grate is covered with sheet metal, and the back is filled 
with a mixtare of clay, saw-dust, and water, with silicate of 
soda. (Pro Pr i.) 

066. T. Redmayne, Sheffield. 
Feb. 6, 1882. Price 4d. 


The front bars are suspended upon a transverse bar, and 
the bottom bars are arranged to rise or fall as required. 
When the fire requires replenishing the front bars are 
turned inwards, so as to lift the coal off the bottom bars, 


which are then allowed to fall and fresh coal is put in, when 
the bars are replaced. 


068. C. D. Abel. London. 


(Com. by H. Hahn, Berlin.) 
Price 24. 


London. Gas-fires. 


Fire-places. 


Chimney-cowls. 
Feb. 6, 1882. 


Several conical frustra are placed in the mouth of the 
cowl, one inside the other, to create a draught. (Pro. 


Pro.) 

623. H. Leggott and E. Marsh, Bradford. 
Cooking-stoves. Feb. 9, 1882. Price 2d. 

The smoke is made to pass from the bottom of the grate 
through a flue, past the ovens, &., to economise the fuel, 


(Pro. Pro.) 


620. J. Winfield, Derby. Fire-grates. Feb. 9, 
1882. Price 2d. ; 


The air passes under the grate and up behind the hack, 
and then out through perforations inthe upper part thereof 


to prevent the formation of smoke. 

634. T. Brindle, Southport. Veneering or 
facing walls, &c. Feb. 9, 1882. Price 6d. 

The front bricks are taken out of the wall at intervals 
and replaced by shoddies having dovetailed faces. Stone 
or ornamental slabs are secured on these shoddies. 

647. C. Slagg, Leeds. Preventing the fouling 
of vertical soil-pipes. Feb. 10, 1882. Price 2d. 

A concentrator is used consisting of a ta red pipe in- 
serted in the vertical soil-pipe ts seovent the toaling 
of the sides thereof. (Pro. Pro.) 

602. J. Stainer, Heckmondwike. 
apparatus for stones, bricks, &. 
Price 2d. 


A rope is passed over a pulley on the scaffold; 
end of which ca a basket. One is filled with aohertl —= 


the labourer’gets into th aa ' 
basket. (Pro. Pro.) e other; his weight lifts the full 


654. T. Fraser, Aberdeen. Lining for vent- 
flues or chimneys. Feb. 10, 1882. Price 6d. 


The lining is made of red clay or fire-clay, but. j 
: yo << , t, 
being smooth, has annular corrugations oF: asa a 


658. A. McLean, London. Slabs or panels 


* Compiled by Hart 
Bridge-street. ites 


Feb. 10, 1882. 





+» Patent Agents, 28, New 


for decorative purposes. Feb. 10, 1882. Price 
4d. 


These slabs are formed of cement in moulds, with any 
raised decorative pattern impressed thereon, When dry 
they are secured to the walls or ceilings. 

663. J. F. Williams, Liverpool. 
dows. Feb. 11, 1882. Price 2d. 

The bottom of the sash is fitted with runners, which fit 
she adanete in the side frames. The top of the sash has 
hooks, which take into openings in the side frames and 
support the sash. (Pro. Pro.) 

666. H. J. Haddan, London. Bricks, tiles, 
&c. (Com. by F. Caucalon, Roaune, France.) 
Feb. 11, 1882. Price 2d. 

The clay is pressed through a perforated plate, and these 
round strips of clay are again formed into a compact mass, 
from which the bricks are moulded. (Pro. Pro.) 

671. J. S. Willway, Bristol. Combined door- 
mat and scraper. Feb. 11, 1882. Price 2d. 

This consists of a series of parallel flat bars on edge, 
tied together a certain distance apart. (Pro. Pro.) 

681. J. W. Pitt, Liversedge. Hinges for 
doors. Feb. 11, 1882. Price 2d. 

A recess is cut in the joint of the hinge, in which is 
secured a coiled flat spring to close the door. (Pro. Pro.) 


Sliding win- 


“36. J. M. Lamb, London. Ventilators and 
cowls. Feb. 18, 1882. Price 6d. 
The wind vanes are fixed between a series of cones 


rising one above another. These are all mounted on the 
usual spindle. 


sso. J.C. Mewburn, London. Water-closets. 
(Com. by J. E. Boyle, Brooklyn, and H. Huber, 
New York, U.S.A.) Feb. 23, 1882. Price 6d. 

A pipe is led from the air-space between the two traps 
of the basin up through the flushing-tank, thence to the 
open air. When the seat is depressed, water passes from 
the tank to the flushing-chamber and fills it, driving the air 
out. When the seat rises the water passes from this 
chamber into the bowl, producing a partial vacuum in the 
chamber and syphoning the water from the bowl. After 
this has heen repeated several times the vacuum is broken 
by the admission of air to the flushing-chamber, and the 
water gives the bowl a thorough after-flush. 








NEW BALL CASTOR. 

HAVING occasion to design some heavy move- 
able furniture, &c., for which the ordinary form 
of castor seemed too weak, I at first thought of 
using the ordinary ball-castors, but found that 
these do not work well except with light 
weights. The form of castor shown in the 
accompanying sketch then suggested itself to 
me, and on trial I find it answers admirably ; in 
fact, the greater the weight the better it rolls. 
The sockets and screw-collars are of brass, and 








re 








the balls of gun-metal, but cast iron or phos- 
phor - bronze might perhaps be used with 
advantage for the balls; but if any metal 
harder than that of the socket be used, it 
would probably be advisable to insert a ring of 
steel wire over the top of the smaller ball (as is 
done in the one-balled castors), so that, if any 
wear takes place, it may be in the upper balls 
only, and these can be replaced without much 
trouble or expense. I trust others of your 
readers may find the idea of service to them. 
Melbourne. J. B. Conen. 








Charterhouse Science and Art School 
and Literary Institute.—The winter session 
of this, the largest science and art school in the 
United Kingdom, will, under the presidency of 
the Rev. Henry Swann, M.A., commence on 
Saturday, the 16th of September. During the 
late session about 700 students availed them- 
selves of the privileges afforded by this institu- 
tion, and of this number nearly 500 presented 
themselves for examination, and were suc- 
cessful in obtaining no fewer than 125 Queen’s 
Prizes and twenty honour certificates, awarded 
by the Science and Art Department of the 





South Kensington Museum. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interes 
the article | p. 327, ante} on “The Genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren,” by Mr. Huggins, 9 

lagree with much that is the 
here and there, there is room for some differ. 
ence of opinion, notably in regard to his obser. 
vations upon St. Paul’s Cathedral. | will not 
however, trouble you with these, but proceed i 
say that I do differ fundamentally from Mr. 
Huggins when he goes on to state,—“ Never. 
theless, his [Wren’s| acknowledged f | 
the designs of most of his nume 
though they are said to be based on principles 
laid down in his writings, may justify a doyh 
whether he had the strength of imagination or 
poetic fancy and feeling to conceive gracefy) 
architectural forms independently of his geo 
metrical resources.” In regard to the last part 
of the clause, I would remark that no true 
architect, worthy of the name, ever did, or 
should ever, “conceive graceful architectural 
forms independently of his geometrical ro. 
sources,” or, if he did, it would be wise to confine 
them to his sketch-book. We are familiar with 
“graceful architectural forms independent of 
geometrical resources” in the backgrounds of 
the paintings of some of the old masters. by: 
fortunately these have only been constructed 
upon canvas. 

With regard to the first portion of the clause 
I have quoted, I have recently devoted con. 
siderable time to the study of Wren’s “ Towers 
and Steeples,” and it was a surprise to me to 
read that “ most of his steeples were acknow- 
ledged failures.” On the contrary, I have no 
hesitation in saying that most of his steeples 
are acknowledged successes, and I think I shal! 
be borne out in my statement by most of your 
readers. It is only necessary for me to run over 
the names of St. Mary-le-Bow, the campanili 
of St. Paul's, St. Bride’s, St. Vedast; Christ 
Church, Newgate; St. Michael’s, College Hill; 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; St. James’s, Garlick- 
hill; St. Magnus, London Bridge; St. Mar- 
garet Pattens; St. Martin’s, Ludgate; the 
towers of St. Michael's, Cornhill, and Christ 
Church College, Oxford; the destroyed spire of 
St. Antholin’s, and many others, to bring before 
your readers’ minds a host of noble, graceful, 
and clever conceptions. 

Were I not fearful of encroaching upon your 
space it would be easy to show how most of 
Wren’s minor examples are eminently fitted 
and suited for their positions and circumstances. 
It will be sufficient for me, I think, to quote the 
words of that distinguished and lamented 
Gothicist, the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., as 
conclusive on this matter. He said in an 
address at the Royal Institute of British Arch- 
tects, ““When I return from some foreign 
travel . . . I feel a pride in the architectural 
beauty of the City of London. . . And to what, 
may I ask, is the beauty of this view owing: 
There is a magnificent river and a sublime 
bridge, but beyond and above these, a cluster 
of towers and steeples of so much variety 0! 
design, so skilfully treated, so picturesque from 
every point of view, as to afford unending 
delight.” 

I will not take up more of your valuable 
space, except with a word in reference to Mr. 
Huggins’s concluding sentence, in which he says 
he has this “important truth to enunciate: 
that “Wren was not of the highest order of 
architects, his works not being the perfection 
of architecture.” If the “ perfection of archi- 
tecture” (supposing we knew what that was) 
is the standard by which we are to judge, | 
know not where to look for an architect © of the 
highest order,” ancient or modern ; but judging. 
as ordinary mortals have to do, by manifested 
strivings after perfection, he who comes within 
measurable distance of that has a claim to r 
enrolled in the highest order of architects, 4m 
such a claim I unhesitatingly make for Sir 
Christopher Wren. 


re stated, but, 


ailure in 
rous steeples, 


Anprew T. TAYLOR. 








—_> 


Traction - e Disaster.— On the 
15th inst. a fatal accident occurred at Harriets: 
ham, near Maidstone. A traction-engine was 
drawing a thrashing-machine up Stede-bill, , 
steep ascent, when, owing to the slippery — 
of the road, some of the machinery got baer 0 
gear and the engine ran backwards. — 
Parker, who was en as a labourer to t 
machine, was instantly killed, another ma" 
named Butler, being badly injured. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joseph Pettitt, the artist, died on Satur- 
day, at Balsall Heath. As a young man, Mr. 
Pettitt, who was a native of Birmingham, was 
engaged in the papier-m&ché trade. His earliest 
offorts in landscape, exhibited in the rooms of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists, gave promise of 
excellence, and attracted for him the support of 
the late Mr. Joseph Gillott, for whom he painted 
4 considerable number of views of Swiss 
ceenery, and whose friendship and society he 
enioved until Mr. Gillott’s death. Mr. Pettitt 
became a member of the Society of Artists, 
and afterwards, on removing to London, he 
became a regular exhibitor at the Gallery of 
the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, 
and at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. W. B. C. Fyfe died at his residence, Abbey- 
road, St. John’s Wood, on the 8th inst. While 
he was still very young his crayon portraits 
attracted considerable notice by eminent 
Scottish celebrities, including that of the then 
President of the Scottish Academy, and were 
sought for far and wide. At the age of fifteen 
he became a student of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. In 1861 was exhibited his picture, 
“Queen Mary resigning her Crown at Loch- 
leven Castle.” 








EAST SUSSEX, HASTINGS, AND BST. 
LEONARD'S INFIRMARY COMPETITION, 


Sin,—After a careful examination of the 
drawings submitted in this competition I cannot 
help expressing my concurrence in the main with 
your correspondent, “ Fair Play ”’ | p. 380, ante |. 
I consider that grave injustice has been done to 
certain of the competitors who evidently strove 
to adhere to the spirit of the “ conditions,” by 
the premiums having been awarded to authors 
of designs who not only flagrantly ignored the 
conditions, but who failed even to evince any 
knowledge of the simplest elements of hospital 
planning. 

What the arbitrator would say if asked why 
he too ignored the conditions, upon a reason- 
able interpretation of which competitors de- 
pended for success, I am at a loss to conceive ; 
but it is evident that Mr. Alfred Williams paid 
but little regard to the feelings of the authors 
of those designs who sought honestly to win the 
competition,—indeed, it is evident to any one 
conversant with the subject that the assessor 
has showed want of knowledge on the subject. 
To premiate designs for hospitals of six stories 
in height without proper ambulance lifts,— 
indeed, in which lifts are deprecated (I suppose 
because there was no place for them) ; with a 
dead-house within the main building; a whole 
story underground ; rooms planned to look into the 
hill; wards lighted one story only with corridors 
between; water-closets and baths, for mixed 
classes, away from the wards in out-of-the-way 
places, at the rate of one to twenty, is sufficient 
evidence of want of knowledge, and must be 
very provoking to the authors of creditable 
congas planned with a fair knowledge of the 
subject. 

The estimates, too, are mysterious. The first 
premium plans will cost 25,0001., or 2501. per 
bed, whilst one set of the other premiated plans 
would only cost 1501. per bed,—certainly suffi- 
cient, In my opinion. The names of several 
centlemen were submitted to the committee, any 
one of whom would have commanded confidence 
as assessor, It seems to show that biassed 
influences were at work somewhere. It would 
be interesting, at least, to see the arbitrators’ 
report. It may not be generally known that 
the estimated cost of preparing the forty-five 
designs submitted in this competition is 1,3001. 
In all there were 270 drawings, some of which 
were hung in dark passages, some not hung at 
all, but placed on the floors in confusion so 
hat — could with difficulty be seen or 

ound, 

Well may the question be asked, How are 
rompetitors to be satisfied, or can they be ? 
Only one way of securing satisfaction occurs to 
me, aid that is, to leave to them the selection 
of the arbitrator. If each competitor had the 
privilege of naming, 
geitiemen, and the gentleman whose name had 
the greatest number of nominations were 
ice to act in that capacity, I believe the 

: 7 bf be met. _ JUSTICE, 
ai ke He “5 for attention we received several 
ea the same effect, and one very 

5 communication from the author of the 


say, six professional | 





second premiated design, Mr. Lansdell, denying 
the correctness of some of our former corre- 
spondent’s statements. 








HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 


Tae Board of Works for the Fulham District 
have presented a memorial to the Metropolitan 
Board, with reference to the proposed rebuild- 
ing of Hammersmith Bridge. The memorialists 
call the attention of the Board to the statistics 
collected by them of the traffic across the 
bridge, and point out the complete inadequacy 
of the scheme for providing for this traffic 
by means of ferry-boats. In the course of six 
days of the present month the day traffic 
amounted to 54,434 foot passengers, and 
8,705 vehicles, and the contention of the 
Fulham Board is that, taking the working 
hours of ferry-boats of the description and 
capacity specified by the Metropolitan Board 
at twelve hours and a half per day, that 
being the period from sunrise to sunset, 
they would have conveyed in the six days 
above referred to 10,800 foot passengers only, 
leaving 43,634 persons unprovided for ; while no 
provision at all was made for the 8,705 vehicles 
passing during the same period. It is necessary 
to add that the specification provides that the 
two ferry-boats shall each be capable of carrying 
twelve persons, and shall cross the river every 
ten minutes between sunrise and sunset, unless 
prevented by thick fogs or floating ice. The 
prayerof the memoralists is for the erection of 
a temporary bridge. 

We trust sincerely that this will be 
listened to. The notion of closing the bridge 
as proposed strikes those who are aware 
of the traffic constantly passing over it as 
so extraordinary that they can scarcely con- 
ceive how such a proposal could ever have been 
seriously entertained by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Unless the Board comply with 
the prayer of the memorialists, a most grievous 
calamity will be inflicted on the district. 








RAILWAY CLOCKS. 


Srr,—I am glad that the two letters published in 
your paper have caused one more correspondent to 
write on the same subject. My principal object in 
writing is an attempt to awaken some public interest 
in the matter. 

From what we see around us, and from what I know 
from experience, neither the Government nor the 
railway companies take much interest in public 
timekeeping. 

Mr. Lakeman Herbert’s suggestion to have double 
cases for railway clocks, lined with vulcanite, would 
do very well; but double cases and vulcanised 
linings would not make bad or common clocks go 
correctly, and railway companies will not pay for 
first-rate clocks. 

The knowledge of clocks and watches is, of course, 
very limited, to say the least of it, but the same rule 
holds goodfof them as of cther things,--if we want 
first-rate work we must pay first-rate prices. People 
seem to think there is a mystery about clocks and 
watches, that it is allachance, it doesnot matter much 
what is paid, except as regards the outside. The same 
strange ideas also prevail with regard to the length 
of time that clocks can last. Railway people can 
understand that the permanent way, the rolling 
stock, &c., must be renewed, and that they do not 
work so well when old as when they are new ; but 
not so with their clocks: they must not want much 
repair, and as for sometimes having new clocks 
altogether, instead of the old ones, that would be 
considered out of all reason. It is only clocks that are 
expected to work as well when they are old as when 
new. Other things in this worid, human beings 
included, are allowed to be a little shaky and 
unpunctual as they get old. Not so with clocks: 
many years working night and day must show no 
effect,—clocks must enjoy everlasting youth, and, 
after working many years, die in a state of infancy. 
As I said in my last letter, it is all a question of 
money. We have plenty of clever men who know 
what to make, and how to make it; but as long as 
they are beaten down to the last shilling they cannot 
do the best work ; and the worst of it is, if we go 
on much longer the same way, we shall not be able 
to get first-rate work at any price. 

I know for a fact that American clocks have been 
bought and used on the platforms of a large London 
railway, and I am told that Government have 
bought American watches for India. What would 
people say if our — pe — with bad 

ly because they were cheap 
o. : CHRISTIAN LANGE. 








The Duke of Albany.—We understand 
that H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke ef Albany, 
has consented to accept the Presidency of the 
Parkes Museum, which is about to be re-opened 
in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in 
your paper enepeeing the cause and cure of smoky 
chimneys ; and I am glad to find a section of the 
British Association is about to make practical experi- 
ments with a view to the abatement of the nuisance. 
Such an inquiry must of necessity be useful and in- 
teresting ; but I fear the practical result will not be 
very satisfactory. The cause and cure bristle with 
difficulties. Asan engineer, I have paid great per- 
sonal attention to ventilation and smoky chimneys 
for many years. I consider these two sciences. if [ 
may call them such, are nearly akin. 

1 am daily called on by some sufferer to give my 
advice and provide a remedy, but I must confess | 
am oftensorely puzzled. I may heresay I never under- 
take a cure unless I can do whatever | please. My 
first duty is to find out if there is a down-draucht in 
all weathers, or only when the wind is in a certain 
quarter. After getting all information possible, I 
commence my careful examination at the bottom, 
and, trace the course of the brick or pipe flue up 
to the chimney-pot. I also pay a visit into the false 
roof, and frequently find a defect there. To save 
money, very often the chimney-stack here has never 
been plastered, and there is a suck of cold 
air through the defective brickwork: this would 
cause any well-constructed chimney to smoke. 
Again, I find a crookedly-built chimney (no dips) 
often smokes badly, while in the same house a per- 
fectly straight chimney draws well. I go a little 
further on, and find just the reverse,—the crooked 
chimney pulls well, but the straight one will not go 
atall. Sometimes I fancy a tree in the immediate 
neighbourhood causes mischief. Against this theory, 
I find a great many chimneys situated far away 
from trees or buildings smoke badly, although the 
house enjoys an elevated position. I have a theory 
that on a stormy day tae wind current may strike a 
house at a certain angle, and make the chimneys 
smoke ; but, strange to say, while on these stormy 
days one chimney refuses to act upwards, all the 
rest draw powerfully, and I have known all these 
peculiarities occur in well-built chimneys. If the 
door and windows of a room are air-tight, then the 
room may try to supply itself with fresh air down 
thechimney. A good plan in such a case is to putin 
a Tobin’s ventilator ; but there are many chimneys 
which refuse to act with both windows and door 
open. Ihave known smoke emitted from a chimney 
carried across a wide street by the wind, and when 
it reached the houses on the other side of the street, 
it was sucked down a chimney, and the room was 
partly filled with smoke. There was no fire in this 
room. I ventilated it, and raised the chimney, and 
the nuisance did not occur again. As I mentioned 
before, I do not allow any restrictions as to cost, 
because if I did I should mostly fail in my object, 
as others do. I see that the grate is properly con- 
structed ; if it is not, I alter it or condemn it ; if the 
latter, I recommend an Abbotsford. Great care it 
required in setting all grates, and none bus 
thoroughly experienced men should set them; 
there should be no flat coverings over for the smoke 
to kick against, nor any unbuilt corners behind the 
grate for the lodgment of cold air,—another friend 
to a smoky chimney. The backing up of a grate 
should be solid and gradually gathered up right 
into the throat of the main flue. Having made all 
right at the bottom, and assured myself that the 
upright shaft is free from obstruction (built straight 
or dog-legged, I do not think it matters much which), 
I examine the chimney-pot and frequently find the 
outlet very much contracted ; here is danger, because 
the sweep, finding his brush tightens, considers he is 
at the top, whereas his brush has not gone through by 
2 ft. or 3ft. This, repeated every three months, rams 
the soot into a solid mass, and eventually closes the 
smoke-vent. I come across many such cases. 
prefer the outlet being a little wider than the main 
flue. Generally I have come to the conclusion 
that theory will not cure smoky chimneys. A man 
undertaking these duties must be experienced and 
painstaking, and not afraid of soot. I seldom fail. 
1 cured four of the worst description last week. I 
have reyistered a simple top made in galvanised iron, 
which has proved so far a success in everycase. It 
is not a spinner. I do not like them ; the latter 
often provoke the smoke nuisance, 

JOHN PINDAR, C.E. 








DANGEROUS BUILDING: OVENS. 


Mr. Cartrar, West Kent Coroner, has held an 
inquiry, at the Prince Arthur, Artbur-road, Becken- 
ham, on the bodies of Henry Bailey, aged thirteen, 
of 8, Oak Town-terrree, Arthur-road, and George 
Hobbs, aged fifteen, of 46, Arthur-road, Becken- 
ham, who were killed by the falling in of the roof of 
an oven on Thursday, the 3lst of August. The 
avidence showed that on the day named the two 
boys, with a third, named Blizzard, were engaged 
in cleaning out an oven on the premises of George 
Blick, baker, of 12, Arthur-road, in order to prepare 
it for baking, the oven having been built about ten 
days previously by a bricklayer named Charles 
Coomes, of Hoxton-street, Hoxton, tor a con- 
tractor, named Alexander Paul Cuming, of Albert- 
road, Old Ford-road. Whilst the boys were so 
engaged the roof of the oven fell, burying the three 
lads under the fallen brickwork. Blizzard was 
rescued alive after the lapse of about fifteen 
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minutes, being pulled out by the legs, and he 
managed to Fs home; but some time elapsed 
before the other two boys could be got out, and then 
they were dead. 

Coomes said he had no drawings by which to 
build the oven, but toek verbal instructions, Cuming 
inspecting the work as it proceeded, and expressin 
his approval of it. Thet boys in the oven | 
a light to work by, but the job had only been given 
to one boy, and he did not know how the other two 
came to be in the oven. He had been told the boys 
had been jumping on the top, and any oven would 
have fallen in after that. The outer walls had 
been built about six weeks, and it would takea 
month for the mortar to dry. 

Mr. Carlton, surveyor to the Beckenham Local 
Board, said the crown of the oven did not correspond 
with the plan submitted to the Board. The ring of 
the arch was simply 4} in., and any kind of rubbish 
had been placed between the bricks. Witness had 
no opportunity of going to see the work in progress, 
as the plan had only been passed three days before 
the accident. The building should not have been 
commenced without the sanction of the Board, and 
he should have condemned it. The bricks were 
adapted to the purpose, but the mortar was very 
inferior. Mr. C. A. Pope, barrister, who attended 
for Cuming, called Mr. H. Lefevre, engineer, to 
prove that the work in the oven was good, and that 
question occupied the attention of the jury a con- 
siderable time. Ultimately the jury returned a 
verdict in both cases of ‘* Accidentally suffocated 
by a baker's oven falling in,” and the coroner 
severely censured Cuming and Coomes for the 
scamping work and bad material in building the 
oven. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Plymouth.—The new spire at St. Jude’s 
Church, Plymouth, is now all but complete, and 
the scaffolding having been cleared away, its 
satisfactory effect is apparent. It has been 
designed by Messrs. Hine & Odgers, architects, 
Plymouth, from whose plans the church itself 
was erected some few years ago. The tower 
and spire are built entirely of worked limestone 
with}]Portland stone dressings, boldly buttressed. 
Mr. Blowey, of Plymouth, was the builder, and 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, has executed the 
stone carving, Xc. 

Whitby.—At a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to negotiate for the construc- 
tion of a new church on the West Cliff, Whitby, 
the rector (Rev. George Austen) in the chair, 
a letter was read from Sir George Elliot, bart., 
M.P., in which, reverting to the promised sub- 
scription of site and 2,000/. towards the fund, 
he reminded the committee that, in appointing 
Mr. Armfield as architect, they had forgotten 
the conditions attached tothe gift, namely, that 
he should be consulted as to the appointment of 
architect. After some discussion, it was agreed, 
with some expression of sorrow, to rescind the 
resolution referred to, and Mr. Johnson, of 
Newcastle, was unanimously appointed archi- 
tect. 

Seaton.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church at Seaton, Cumberland, has been laid. 
The church will be in the Gothic style, and will 
comprise a nave and chancel, with open-tim- 
bered roof. The interior fittings will be of 
pitch pine; on the north side there will be a 
small bell-tower, 50 ft. high. The chancel will 
be aspidal in shape, and will be lighted with 
three lancet and two tracery windows. In the 
nave there will be seven windows, and at the 
west end two lancet windows and arose window. 
The church will seat 240 persons. The archi- 
tect is Mr. George Watson, Penrith, from which 
place the various contractors come. 

Preston.—St. Paul’s Church, Preston, was re- 
opened on the 27th ult., having been closed 
since the early part of the year for purposes of 
cleaning, extension, and alteration. A new 
chancel has been erected, extending 18 ft. 
beyond the line of the old building, and fitted 
up with clergy and choir stalls, the organ 
having been removed from the west end of the 
church to a new organ-chamber at the south of 
the chancel. The walls, ceiling, and roof of the 
church have been coloured, and the space 
previously occupied by the organ has been 
fitted up with 150 free seats. A large arcaded 
baptistery has taken the place of the old vestry 
and in this is to be placed a memorial font of 
white marble, presented to the church by Mr. 
J. Huntingdon, of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A 
Another memorial is a stained-glass window, 
representing the “ Ascension of our Lord,”’ and 
presented by Mr. James Hall, of Preston in 
memory of his late wife. A pulpit of oak hid 
been promised, but is not yet placed in the 
church. The organ has been cleaned and 
altered by Messrs. Jardine & Co., of Manchester, 


The amount of the contract for the extension 
and cleaning of the church was 2,029I. 

Pensnett.—St. Mark’s Church, Pensnett, has 
been re-opened for worship, after being closed 
for two months, during which period Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., of London and Birmingham, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Pippett, 
have been busily engaged in decorating the 
church. In the body of the edifice the walls 
have been coloured and painted a vellum 
tone, and when the work, which is yet incom- 
plete, has added to it the finishing touches, 
Scriptural texts will be inscribed upon the walls 
all round. Itis, however, the chancel upon which 
the greatest amount of work has been bestowed. 
The roof has been treated in brown and white, 
the rafters being left their natural colour, and 
relieved with repetitions of the letter “M” 
in white, signifying St. Mark, the patron 
saint of the church, whilst the principals 
are picked out in vermilion and white. The 
upper part of the walls have been powdered 
with an emblem of St. Mark, treated in 
an heraldic manner, and inscribed with 
a motto of the saint. The north and 
south walls of the chancel will, when finished, 
have painted upon them subjects representing 
St. John Preaching in the Wilderness, and Mary 
Magdalene at the tomb. On the south side of 
the chancel is Lord Dudley’s private chapel, 
and this, it is stated, his lordship intends to 
have decorated at his own expense. Upon the 
four panels of the pulpit are let in repre- 
sentations, painted upon canvas in oil, of the 
four Evangelists, with St. Mark in the centre. 
This portion of the decorations was the work 
of the Rev. C. H. Dicker, one of the curates of 
the church. Altogether the cost of the work 
has been about 4001. 

Seaford.—At a public meeting just held in 
the town-hall, Seaford (Sussex), plans for the 
restoration of the fine old tower of the parish 
church were considered. Mr. Lee (Lee & Son, 
architects) stated that the tower dated back to 
the time of the Normans, and was remarkable 
for the symmetry and elegance of its propor- 
tions. The total estimated cost of the work is 
nearly 1,0001., and it was decided to adopt the 
plans and carry the work out in sections, if the 
requisite amount for the whole work cannot at 
once be raised. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rock (near Horrabridge, Devon).—On the 23rd 
alt. a new Bible Christian Chapel was opened 
here. The structure adjoins the old chapel 
built in 1866, and provides sitting accommoda- 
tion for about 170 persons,—the old structure 
having been retained as a schoolroom. The 
architect was Mr. J. Crocker, Exeter, and the 
builder, Mr. Blowey, Mutley. It is built of 
local stone, with granite quoins, the ceiling, like 
the seats and rostrum, being of pitch-pine and 
white deal intermixed. The flooring of the 
aisles is of Minton’s tiles, and the walls internally 
are stuccoed above the dado rail, which is about 
4 ft. above the floor. The styleis Gothic. The 
cost has been about 3001. 

Colwyn Bay.—The corner- stones of the 
chapel, schools, and minister’s manse, which 
are now in course of erection at Colwyn Bay, 
have been formally laid. The buildings will 
complete a scheme set on foot by the Rev. Dr. 
Morley Punshon to provide for the spiritual 
wants of English Wesleyan Methodists resident 
in or visitors to North Wales. The memorial 
church, which is dedicated to St. John the 
Divine, is erected in honour of the late Dr. 
Punshon’s intimate connexion with and zealous 
support of the movement, and out of respect 
to his memory the cost of the tower and spire is 
being defrayed by the ladies of Brixtow, and that 
of the pulpit by the ministers of the Connexion. 
The materials used in the construction of the 
chapel and schools are Yorkshire stone, with 
local stone dressings. The style of the buildings 
is Decorated. The chapel will accommodate 
about 700 persons. The architect for the 
whole of the works, which are being executed 
by Messrs. Foulks & Son, Colwyn Bay, is Mr. 
Robert Curwen, London and Liverpool, the 
amount of the contract being about 6,0001. 

Wednesbury.—Spring Head Wesleyan chapel, 
Wednesbury, was re-opened on the 9th inst., 
having undergone transformation at the hands 
of Mr. J.J. Trow, painter and decorator, from 
designs prepared by Mr. C. Newman, architect. 





The decorations are in the Corinthian style. 
The whole of the woodwork has been stained 























and varnished. The organ has also 
paired. The pipes of the organ are hawt 
"ga in .marone, green, and drab, with gold 
Harrogate.— A new Baptist church ig in 
course of erection here. The building is Deco. 
rated in style, and comprises, in addition “a 
the church, two vestries, a lecture-room, class. 
rooms, and attendant’s dwelling, erected y on 
two sides of the present school chapel. The 
church consists of a nave—without aisles, — 
transepts, and chancel; the latter contains the 
baptistery, which will be of white marble. The 
roof will be a hammer-beam and arched roof in 
pitch pine, finished with boarding instead of 
plaster work. The seats are also of pitch pine 
—open benches, calculated to seat 600 persons. 
The exterior is in stone, Burley stone heing 
used for dressings, and Pateley Bridge pitched 
faced stone for walling. The entrance-doors 
will be deeply recessed and elaborately moulded 
with red Corsehill stone shafts, with carved 
capitals. At the south-west corner there wil] 
be a tower and spire, together about 130 ft. jy 
height. The roofs will be covered with blye 
Welsh slates in green bands, finished with orna- 
mental red terra-cottaridge. The lighting wil] 
be by gas, Benham & Sons’ ventilating globe 
light being adopted for the purpose. The 
lecture-room has an octagonal end, and can be 
divided into two rooms by a revolving partition, 
erected by Messrs. Salmon, Barnes, & Co., of 
Ulverston. The architect for the work is Mr. 
Wm. Peachey, of 36, Coney-street, York. The 
following are the contractors for the various 
kinds of work:—Brick and stone work, Mr. 
Matthew Wilson, Headingley; slating, Messrs. 
Watson, Worsnop, & Co., Leeds ; plastering, 
Mr. Charles Fortune, Harrogate; carpenter's 
and joiner’s work, Mr. R. A. Raworth, Harro- 
gate; plumbing and warming apparatus, Mr. 
S$. Rashworth, Shipley ; glass work, Mr. Hodson, 
Stonegate, York; painting, Messrs. Knowles 
& Son, Harrogate; stone carving by Messrs. 
Thorpe, of Leeds. The Clerk of the Works is 
Mr. G. Fletcher, of Manchester. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Otley.—-New Sunday schools were opened 
here on the 6th inst. The schools are in plain 
Gothic style, built in a substantial manner of 
Idle wallstones, with local ashlar dressings. 
The large school-room is 73ft. Gin. by 31ft. 
The entrances to this room are by two porches 
in the front ; andfour class-rooms, average 14 ft. 
by 16 ft., are arranged on the south side of it, 
with communications to each from the large 
room. The inclination of the ground has 
enabled the architects to obtain under these 
class-rooms a large room (53 ft. by l4ft.), 
intended for use of boys; also a tea-room, 
which may be used as an additional class-room 
if required. An internal staircase connects the 
two floors, and an outer door is provided for 
lower rooms, level with yard. The large room 
is calculated to seat, when used for concerts or 
entertainments, nearly 600 people, and 1s 
exceedingly lofty, and provided with Boyle's 
patent air-pump ventilators. The works have 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, Bradford 
and Otley; and the contractors have been as 
follow :—- Masons, Cordingley & Wildmar, of 
Idle ; joiner, Wm. Hartley, of Likley ; plumber, 
Squire Farrand, of Otley; plasterers, J. 4 y. 
Chaffer, of Otley; slater, James Smithies, of 
Bradford; and painter, G. R. Forster, of Otley. 
The iron railing and gates have been provided 
by Exley & Son, of Otley. The cost, including 
site, has been about 2,0001. ; 

Shibden (near Halifax).—A new wing, com 
taining a large and commodious school with see 
class-rooms, a spacious dormitory, and severe 
store-rooms, &c., has been added to the Shibden 
Industrial School. It is about twelve months 
since the foundations were laid. The building 
is a three-storied one. Leading from the sta” 
case in the basement is a room where a warming 
apparatus has been fixed. In the basement a 
swimming - bath has been constructed. ‘ age 
the bath is the new school, which is capable . 
seating 400 persons. This room is well lightes 
and lofty, and is fitted up with hot-water pp 
whilst at one end are two large class-rooms- * 
wide staircase leads to the new dormitory, 
to contain eighty beds. The new premises have 
been carried out under the supervision of 
John Lister. Mr. Simpson, of Bradford, has 
been the architect; and Mr. Cordingley, ° 
Halifax, the builder. 
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VARIORUM. 


Aywone the cheap books,—the wonderfully 
cheap books,—now appearing we would men- 
tion Carlyle’s “‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” at 
6d., and the “ Life of Richard Cobden, by John 
Morley, at 1s., both issued by Chapman & Hall 
(Limited). They are well printed on good 


paper. 








Mliscellanen. 


The Valuation of Shoreditch.— The annual 
report, just issued, by Mr. Enoch Walker, 
vestry clerk of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, shows a@ remarkable advance in 
parochial wealth which is being made by the 
parish, the rateable value of which will pre- 
sently receive a heavy addition by the assess- 
ment of the new goods station of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company in Shoreditch High- 
street. The valuation list shows a gross rental 
of 731,3011., and a rateable value of 588,989/., 
being an increase during the past year of 
10,1341. and 8,578l. respectively. The rateable 
value of the parish includes the following items : 
—Railways, 50,0851.; Gas Companies, 28,3441. ; 
Water Companies, 7,3501.; Tramways, 2,5001. ; 
Regent’s Canal, 7 38!.; Board Schools, 5,412. ; 
Hoxton House Asylum, 1,000/.; theatres and 
taverns attached thereto, 3,322/.; the town- 
hall, 1,0001.; assessments of 5001. anc upwards, 
including { model dwellings of that value, 
15.875!.; the workhouse and infirmary belong- 
ing to the Holborn Union, in the City-road, is 
by local Act rated at only 191., and the remainder 
are ordinary assessments under 5001. 

Fatality to a Carpenter at Westminster. 
On Wednesday evening, at the Sessions House, 
Westminster, Mr. Langham held an inquest 
on the body of Charles Goddard, a car- 
penter, aged 48. The deceased was in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Joseph Lewsey, a builder, and 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst., was engaged with 
other men in repairing the premises belonging 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George-street, when a rope attached to a piece 
of timber, which was being hoisted at the time, 
gave way, and the deceased, who had hold of 
the rope, was thrown on to some spiked railings 
beneath, a distance of several feet, and received 
a severe puncture of the right thigh. The 
deceased died on the 16th inst. from exhaus- 
tion, consequent upon blood-poisoning. It was 
found necessary to amputate the limb. A ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Accidental death”’ was returned. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors,—-The programme 
of the Northern District Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Tynemouth, on Wednes- 
day next, the 27th, is before us. The members 
will assemble at 11.30 in the Ceuncil-chamber, 
Saville-street, North Shields. The following 
papers will be read and discussed :—* Resumé 
of Discussion on Paper on Private Improvement 
Apportionments,’ by Jas. Hall, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Stockton; ‘‘ The Operation of the Canal 
Boats Act,” by E. C. B. Tudor, C.E., Surveyor 
to the Goole Local Board. During the day the 
new Coble Dene Dock Works and Pier Works, 
by the courtesy of Mr. P. J. Messent, the 
Engineer to the River Tyne Commissioners, 
will be visited. 

Messrs. R. W. Winfield & Co,, of Birming- 
ham and Holborn Viaduct, have acquired the 
Well-known stained-glass business of Messrs. 
Camm Brothers, of High-street, Smethwick, 
bear Birmingham. We learn that they intend 
to fully develope the various branches of the 
business, which will, for the present, be carried 
on at the same premises at Smethwick, and 
they have retained the services of Mr. T. W. 
Camm and the same staff of assistants as here- 
tofore. What Messrs. Winfield & Co. do they 
generally do well. 

The Papier Mache Company.—This Com- 
pany, long established in Wellington - street, 
Strand, have lately published two useful addi- 
tions to their issue of trade books; one 

Chimney Pieces,” manufactured by the com- 
pany; and the other, “Architectural Orna- 
ments,’ among which are many tasteful designs. 
The company are successors of the well-known 
a & Co., established as long ago as 

=). 

Brighton.—The ninth annual exhibition of 
modern pictures in oil, 1882, will open on this 
phursday, September the 2ist, in the Royal 

avilion Gallery. The private view took place 
*n Wednesday, September 20th. 
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A Plea for Tree-Planting in Ireland.— 
“A dreary treeless waste” will shortly be the 
appellation of our otherwise justly favoured 
isle, as we have lost the homestead law and 
timber-planting mania of our forefathers. We 
ought to learn from the tree-planting lairds of 
Scotland, where the Duke of Athole can boast 
of 27,000,000 trees, covering 15,000 acres. The 
vast woods and plantations exist for use as well 
as ornament, and the Duke plants annually 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000 trees. During the past 
planting season, 2,000 acres were laid out, and 
the once desolate and bare region, the Dunkeld 
Hills, are now a place of beauty. The planta- 
tions consist of every variety of timber, but 
recent nurseries ure set with white willow trees, 
as they are in popular demand, and the wood is 
worth Is. 6d. per foot for cricket-bats and other 
purposes. Clean and best quality butts of 
9 in. diameter fetch from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
foot in the London market. These are planted 
in marshy tracts, where they thrive and grow 
rapidly from stumps and cuttings. We think 
our rural industries could be further stimulated 
by tree-planting, as the season is fast approach- 
ing. Ozierculture pays as high as 10l. per acre 
in the moist grounds of the North and South 
of Ireland.—Freeman’s Journal. 

The French Archwological Society. — 
This society is on the eve of holding its forty- 
ninth annual session, with a very full and 
highly interesting syllabus of operations. These 
begin at Avignon on Tuesday next, the 26th of 
September. Excursions are laid out to Ville- 
neuve, Orange, Carpentras, Vaison, Aubune, 
Gigondas, and Vénasque, all abounding in 
Roman, Medizval, and Renaissance curiosities. 
The Avignon session, which closes on Saturday, 
the 30th, is to be supplemented by a four days’ 
visit to Fréjus and its neighbourhood, La 
Tourrache, Le Pont des Esclapes, St. Raphael, 
Boson’s Mine, and the Gaul’s camp at Auriesque. 
The semi-centenary of the society will be cele- 
brated next year at Caen, at the foot of the 
statue of its founder, M. A. de Caumont. 

The Law on Ancient Monuments.—One 
of the last Acts passed in the recent session 
(45 & 46 Vic., c. 73) was for the protection of 
ancient monuments. The law is now opera- 
tive, and may shortly be enforced. Power is 
given to constitute the Commissioners of Public 
Works the guardians, and any owner of an 
ancient monument may by deed place the same 
under their guardianship. The Commissioners 
are empowered, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, to “‘ purchase aneient monuments,’ and 
inspectors of ancient monuments may be ap- 
pointed. Penalties by fine or imprisonment 
to be imposed for injury done to ancient monu- 
ments in a summary manner in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Royal Institution, Manchester.— 
On Saturday last Mr. T. C. Horsfall personally 
conducted a number of workpeople and repre- 
sentatives of the working men’s clubs through 
the various rooms of the Manchester Royal 
Institution. Two hours were well spent in 
describing the beauties of the art-treasures, and 
great interest was manifested by the members 
of the party. 

New Route to the Continent. — The 
Hundred of Hoo Railway, a stretch of thirteen 
miles, from Gravesend to Port Victoria, Isle of 
Grain, is now complete, and the first passenger 
train from the new terminus at the entrance to 
the Medway to the metropolis was run on 
the llth inst. The works at Port Victoria are 
being pressed forward with unremitting energy. 

Raffaelle-—To celebrate the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of the great painter, a 
committee, under the presidency of H.M. the 
King of Italy, has been formed with the view 
of erecting a monument at Urbino, his. native 
place. Besides a statue of Raffaelle, allegorical 
statues and bas-reliefs may form part of the 
design. 

Tne Social Science Congress at Notting- 
ham was opened on Wednesday last, when the 
president, Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., delivered 
an interesting address, in which he treated of 
questions concerning the ownership and tenure 
of land, food supply and population, the poor- 
law system, and education. We shall next 
week report some of se papers and discussions 
ike interest our readers. 

T ieganet Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Westminster. —The proposal to build a cathe- 
dral adjoining Cardinal Manning's present resi- 
dence in the Vauxhall Bridge-road, at a cost of 
100,0001., but which was temporarily abandoned 


five years ago, has been again revived. 





TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to Marsh-street Schools, 
for the Walthamstow School Board. Mr. W. A. Long- 
rer architect. Quantities by Messrs. J. & E. Good. 








Thomson & Tweed ...... 
,  & ” ‘ehemaiones sec a ° 9 
I . 2,225 0 0 
ME 2182 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney... 2,140 0 0 
an sega ilecnnevasendencecsenieetiinasiunes 2,112 0 O 
Sli tiadsibnaghiinintnnitiniiiinginnaiimeinsnntties ie y ( 
EERE A ities ‘906 5 ° 
ISLA AR Ts 1971 0 0 
eR an nemane eis 1,960 0 0 
W. Thomerson & Son .......0.....0...0... 1,950 0 0 
ie iinet tea staat 1,947 0 0 
ee 1,922 0 0 
— (tiara ' 0 0 
Parrish & Hawker ........................ / 0 0 
Stayner ...... suligeinennasinncotnquseadinnasinnie 1894 0 0 
"ea aaa 1720 0 0 
G. Parker (accepted) ..................... 1719 0 0 





For the construction of sewer extensions at Skym 
Corner, Princes Plain, and Widmore Green, for the 
Bromley Local Board. Mr. Hugh 8. Cregeen, surveyor :— 


ic is UR £104 10 0 
Jas. Taylor (received too late) ......... 8013 0 
0 RELATE RIA STEELE 7310 0O 
RELL SDE TESTE AE 58360 «0 


52 5 0 





For additions to “‘ Harcourt,’ Bickley, Kent, for Mr, 

. P. Langmore. Mr. W. Hewson Lees, architect :— 
STII Side cnsareninipisnienteninetdanianinelaabdi £681 0 0 
MEME (BCCSP!E) .....00.00.coresceccsecccses 545 0 0 





For the erection of a Bible Christian Chapel, High-road, 
Lee, for the Trustees. Mr. Wm. Theobalds, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. B. Swinstead. Amended estimate :— 

Edgar Banks, Lewisham (accepted) £3,100 0 0 








For alterations and additions to Yorkshire Grey, Lang- 
ham-street. Mr. Treacher, architect :— 


EEE SESSA eT oe £3,175 0 0 
II itiainacn tia nnneginnbtnintatnicht dneneed 3,189 0 0 
| RT aE a ee 3,076 0 0 





For rebuilding the Philharmonic Theatre, Islington. 
Mr. Matcham, architect :—- 





a RRR eee le a £12,300 0 0 
SARE Rie eta Bite ... 123,200 0 0 
ETRE HD Baran . 11,900 0 0 
EAL sccheadianaaee . 11,860 0 0 
I a 2 ae. 11,775 0 0O 
5 RES IER a 11,692 0 0O 
Longmire & Burge ...................c0c0 11,135 0 0O 
McCormick & Sons....................s00 10,755 0 0 
A i ies sc cnernennaienindineit 10,548 O 0 
® . eres Lee ie OR . 9,956 0 0 
i llc RR II: AED .. 9,874 0 0 
TEER AAP SOURS «lk 
For storage and filter tanks, drainage, &c., at Colling- 


wood, for Col. Lempriere, R.E. :— 
Allcock, Camberley (accepted). 





For alterations and repairs to the Garrick, Leman-street, 
Whitechapel, for Messrs. Wests & Peggs. Mr. Edmeston, 
architect :— 


ET OSL A EOE LES SEND £30 0 0 
ERE Tra temaee ere 185 10 0 
EE NETS 154 0 O 
RSS a ee SOP ae SP Oe 136 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding two houses and os * 
i r. 


352 and 354, Bethnal Green-road, for Mr. Meadway. 

J. Harris, architect :— 
Wil icihisthisieiatennaninnnitnpnineniiennsamennians £2,140 0 0 
ENE ITC AE Decl Oe AORN 2,084 0 0 
BINION 0 3a isc nnaiiicneneinanblienmeaneusmiibei 1,790 0 0 
IS ae a RE Tome 1,775 90 0 
EEE: B Be iiicccecececavceccioenveees 176 0 0 
ER Se eC aa er er Oe 1,754 0 0 
I oa ica ii inna a didint nikidiinpbaimeiinaabeiigail ] 0 0 
iicietcicctisiaevecen enseiieaiiaanadante 1,450 0 0 
i ciitcisialn tial 1,447 0 0 





For repairs, &c., to house, at Wood End, near Great 
Marlow, Bucks, for Mr. R. Crossman. Mr. Chas. Carter, 
architect, Great Marlow. Quantities supplied :— 


RIOD vise cocecccencevecccerecsesecseevénscwences £436 10 0 

SII cccnnecinecscosnccecvccouscnonstnesscouteci 448 0 0 

Carter ......... ashechinaennienasonnntintsinnlenciieninainies 40 0 0 

Lovell (accepted) .............00:cececeeereees 415 0 0 
Repairs to Farm Buildings. 

Lovell (accepted).............ceceeceeeeeeeeees £215 10 0 





For the erection of . Wesleyan Chapel in Victoria-street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. Mr.C. Carter, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


Holland, Thame ...........s.srcccsseeseeerees £965 0 0 
Harris, Wycombe  ...........cereceereeseeres 959 1 0 
Nash, Wycombe .........-cceereereeceeeceees 861 10 0 
Lacey, Wycombe ........ccc:cererereseeseeees 860 0 0 
Gibson, Wycombe ........-:00eeeeeeeeseeene 859 0 0 
Br amt® .......cccesscerssscvcceccecscssersnsceseceos 838 0 0 


® Accepted in part after omitting various works. 





works required in the restoration of buildings 
Pe: Hy fire at New Barn homestead, near Great 
Marlow. Mr. C. Carter, architect :— 
Plumridge ...........0---seecereeseeeeeeseneneees £279 15 9 


rks re uired in the restoration of the Queen 
Pe Pag 8 atch, near Twyford, Berks, for Messrs. 
Wethered. Mr. C. Carter, architect :— 
Ge QOry ....ce-ceeerenecrerereneenenes sseseneeees 





the erection of new buildings at Gunpowder Mills, 
Pall End. Mr. Chas. Carter, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— 


Hollings .........--ceseceeeeeeenennesannanennenees = : : 
Hunt _ cucpasccsecsssesseeeseveescoeseseesescoures ‘ 
Gibson (accepted) .......---eeseeesseeeenees 758 10 O 





For the erection of boat-house at Cookham, Berks, for 
Mr. J. Llewellyn. Mr. C, Carter, architect :— 





Cox (accepted) .......cccceeerereeseerenseenees £229 0 0 
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For proposed additions to St. Marv’s Servite Priory, | 


7, Alfred- | ditch Workhouse. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, engineer ;— 


Stamford-hill. Mr. Jos. 8. Hansom, architect, 2 
place West, South Kensington :— 





} 


For additions and alterations to the laundries, Shore- 


Builder's Work. 





Vighti 270 0 0 
‘ler, George-street, London- B. Nightingale ..............00.:.00:sesenee £1,27 
% wee nS ane =e he” “SI ee See 1,248 ° 4 
W. Thomerson & Son, London- “a W. J. Sharp eapedbcdcossuecdpeosesesenesses® a 
street, Hackney-road ..............+-+ 3,570 0 0 eS * area 1,231 0 0 
~ ‘o.. Cromwell-street I i ce snemieiiiie 1,173 0 0 
D. C. Jones & Co., Cre , re 
Ciawite seins aoe 7 SES REC ORRS TA ER: 1,169 0 0 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern-street 3,264 0 0 W. Thomerson & pg ssdnksuahteaboetiisssal ee - : 
7 heeeel -rshot-road, Tolling- J. Ivory (accepted) ............cceecceeeees 165 
aren er aii mianamaaat 2.975 0 0 Beh ale ana Rae te 1,135 0 0 
S J Scott. Bell-alley, London-wall.. 2,943 0 0 + hte Nome OO ae, SENN, Te fone : : 
G. Parker. 124, Sumner-r vad, Peck- Temes TEATPS o.sccesccsesovccceseccsvasess ,132 
+ ee ne eee 2875 0 0 2 O> yaa eenEEaater se 1,087 0 0 
& > Evans, Lisford-street, Peck- Machinery and Fittings. 
tbe foie peqeowess imancitintern so a 6! 2 792 0 0 Bradford & Co. sis vt Sar ccra  e antes 510 0 0 
TT ee ; . ; Eg OO Re oe 
For new girls’ and infants’ school, with mistress § ~t Witenes ...... 5... sc ree 
dence. Cranford, Middlesex. Mr. Robert W illey, 66, Lud- Benham & Sons = 396 0 0 
gate-hill, architect :— Dx OE We BO cineierissenantevissrtnnedenatanipba 375 0 0 
Penny & Co., Ealing ...... Leneeeeeenenees £1,120 0 ° C. Jeakes & Co. (accepted) ............... 371 0 0 
Hansom, Southall.................-:ses000+ 1,097 : : 
Smith, Renmingtom .....,...--+.--+++-reee nee 0 0 For the erection of new Baptist Chapel, Satton, Surrey. 
Dorey, Brentford ............--sseeeeeeeeees 1,0% ) Mr. Heibert D. Appleton, architect, 264, Wool Exchange, 
Srown, Southall ........ccsssesessereree 1,090 ; > Coleman-street. Quantities by Mr. Edward Crutchloe, 
Nye, Ealing pwencodcecrcceepoegonoesteseseoees eed . 0 of Albert-chambers, Victoria-street :-— 
Keen Bros., Hounslow ..........-+-+--+ — NT. cincieccssidaneipiicctinns sieovsvenii £5,137 0 0 
Jove... errr rerr rrr rrr ret Tt Terre rrr rr rire ,685 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Woodford House, ne Sag ay wee Oa arn . 
Woodford, for Mr. Edward Rider Cook. Quantities not awaced of ag wise ppg ene aati 4656 0 0 
supplied. Mr. J. T. Newman, architect, 2, Fen-court :— W. Smith 0 0 
BEGAN «....0-020---revenenrnrncerensnscnvenonseses ——- © : liner I GOR. ca caceikembaieseonseniiinaaens aan ie 
_— — eT 2' 479 0 0 Merritt & Ashby WPTTITITITiTitttt litt er . - 
~~ pemen nenteenoniersenen ae 2464 0 0 ere PD RIAESENER CAEN SEAS: 47 2 
Welle {accopted) .....-scccseseooeeccoe 2,455 0 0 > = ygemammnioametogrenennsstmac 
North Bros. -....s.erssvsssesnsenseesssneee 2,225 0 0 TIEEE: -inusenarsingherinmaadaaceae 4,39 0 0 
: : DIRIEIED ..covoncesecetneconsqniesnsmnesonsbuannente 4,281 0 0 
For construction of service reservoir, &c., near Stub- ao seeee 435 0 0 
shaw Cross, and laying and jointing water mains, for the Potter RENNER EE 
Abram Local Board, “Quantities by the engineer, Mr. G. | AIDE, oisewswnvosvrnsrnrernn i783 0 0 
eaton :-— 


Service Reservoir. . 
We Oh, RGIS ecoccccsccimsenusndumnseneunnediia £1,948 


DRRIND GRUG.....cicccocccsccesecsevecsenencsntin 1,793 
ees I OOD ...ncincinnintencivadadauhie 1,567 
Te 1,559 
EO EEE LAA ETS 1,482 
Wm. Winnard ..... cnaaneanciiamiiieadniianld . 1,209 
Wm. Cunliffe (accepted) ............ . iva 
Laying Water Maine. 
mi’ [. ee... ccscnsdsonisnesodenl 22 861 


EE OO i 


i eel iael 1.255 
Wim Winnard peecceneseesseeshesesbonedsese 1,160 
PO Se «. . cocnsmednnademneniouns 1,039 
Ashmore & Bromley.................0+0+++ B96 
a ee a 856 
Wm. Cunliffe (accepted ) poesonesounsons $56 





For completion of three houses, Beech-road, Weston- 
Messrs. Price & Wooler, architects :— 


super-Mare. 


0 
10 


16 
15 


a 
7 
ll 
v 
0 
0 
0 


6! 
0 
3 
0 
0 
10 


5 
9! 


8S. Taylor Harvey (accepted)...... sicecaae £820 0 0 


"For alterations and additions to the Bridge House 
Tavern, Tredegar-road, Bow, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
& Buxton. r. B. J. Capell, architect :-— 

W. Shurmur (accepted). 





The tender of Messrs. Perry & Co. has been accepted for 
the new shops and offices, 37, 39, and 41, St. Mary Axe, 
7,529, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P. R. ia plaster cornice is measured from the nose of the mould 
to the wall).—J. C. (thanks).—E. L. H. (descriptions and plans of 
Turkish baths have appeared in the Swilder, but we cannot look 
back).—B. 8S. (we decline uniformly to peint out books).—W. T.—H 
W. P.—J. E. J.—H. W.—Y. & M.—N. M.—H 


* 


. M.—B. & A.—S. F. C. 
R.—A. C.—C. B.—T. R. H.—E. R. R.—G. J. 8.—G. 8. A.— 
T. C.—P. & Co.—C. 8. (particulars were mainly illegible —J. 8, H. 
(ditte).—M. J. L. (too late).—B. C. jditto).—Untinted iditte). 

Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


For the erection of new premises, Oxford-road, Reading» | “®- 


for Messrs. Sutton & Cork. Messrs. Brown & Albury, 


architects :-— 


Grover, Reading +. sila £1,008 
Searle, Reading iciianeapeambahididenndss a 
Strong Bros., Reading... scnkeieinda ast 
Lewis, Reading...... Seed 925 
East, Reading el capiiindigidiginiia 920 
Denton, Reacing si , S62 
Wernham, Reading ........................ 852 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 


For new premises, Broad-street, Reading, for Mr. 


Hounslow. 


Messrs. Brown & Albury, architects :— 


Searle wwe | ©} 
White : OT 
hingerlee.............. | ae 
Higgs ieigisael we 1,288 O 
Wernham ........... ae © . 1245 14 
Strong Bros. ecbibedtithiativeadisinia:: aaa ae 
Bottrill (accepted) ...............cc00e00e 1,196 0 


For warming, by means of their improved apparatus, the 


swimming-bath, Lancaster Grammar School :-— 
J. Weeks & Co., Chelsea 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 











0 ublic meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 
0 
0 . . , . Si 
0 |CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
0 TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under................ 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. On. 64. 
J. W. Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 


tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 


peaone 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line ‘about ten words) .............. Os. 6d. 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——., Office of “*‘ The Builder,’ 


Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For ** Situations Wanted " Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements.................... 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 


‘ ; a ee - remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, able 
For proposed additions to residence, Hadlow, Kent, for , , a 


Mr. D. Ashwell. 


stone -— 
SP LL £498 
ES eee eae Eta: 476 
I i 447 
TIE ilidiic ncctcskoimmianidestnidusee 
Maytum Bros., Sutton Valence ......... 439 


0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


Mr. E. W. Stephens, architect, Maid- 


at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 4, Catherine street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week's isene must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 


ow recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sel 











Best Bath 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, C 
Corsham Down, ombe Down, 


And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 


ees Box Ground Stone. = ~~ 
8 the best for use in all exposed positions. be; 
a well-known and tried weather a _— 





50,000 feet cube in stock. a 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [ Apvr, 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon,  [lminstoer 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr 


Doulting Freestone, ©f best quality, supplied 
oe — pam Snszin 
+ n 
HAM HILL STONE, Hawn, Site Sciam. 
BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 


Agent, Mr. E. Cricxmy, 
4, Broad-street-buildings, 
Liverpool-street, London, 
E.C, [Apvr, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 























in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 5.W. 
London. | Apvt. 


“Lightning.”— Accidents to buildings would 
be unknown if J. W. GRAY & SONS’ Patent 
System of Conductors, as fitted to the Houses 
of Parliament, the Royal Palaces, Principal 
Churches, Cathedrals, and Public Buildings, 
were universally adopted.—Estimates free on 
application at 58, Fenchurch-street, London, 
E.C.—[Apvr. } 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





XNOLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descriptio. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, §.E. 





Diseount to Builders. 
Illustrated List two stamps. 








ZING ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO., 


_LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


—————— 


GLASGOW 





VIELLLE 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


MONTAGNE 


BRAND. 


NO SOLDER. 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 








